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Spokane and its Fruit Fair. 


In this Issue:{ a Tale of Two Territories. 
The Great North Dakota Wheat Crop. 














THE SAN ATORIVU MM 


Fiudson, Wiis. 


(Under 
former 


manageme 


19 Miles 
East of 

St. Paul, 

on O., St. P., 


M.&0O.R.R. 


was 
OLIVE! 
WENDELL 
HOLMES 


Sanatoriur 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 


of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


All Forms of Treatment Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 


Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


mnasium, Ele 
tilated by 
a lightfu l promer 


gant Parlors 
Steam Fan 
ache 


SPECIAL 
address 


ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 


pw etter 


5 DAE 


sg UPPLIES 


BELTING, OL & LATHYARNS , 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 


For further informatio: 

















GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Stan 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the res 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to | 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom 
—— bozes, except when these are caused by mecha: 

jefects 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway | 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this o 

try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used t 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of | 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

lsare in exclusive use upon three contin 

lines of railway from Boston and New York i“ Re Pa 
Coast, and upon one — line from t it 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstra their a 
ability to all tempe and climates. Inasmu 
they are entirely free gum, these oils are 
aff: by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in conn nm with our business, a well or: 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of « 
ful mechanics and railway men of long experience. 
—— of our experts are furnished to our patrons 

c 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of ee l 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, Presic 


FRANKLIN, PA 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ¢ 


4 Type Writer oe 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 
163 LaSalle St., 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, 


Se e?* 

2d for pric 30 Vesey St 
NEW YORK. 
MASS. 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Pld’g, CLEVELAND, OHI 


No.1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 


Trade Mark patented. Paint ; patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. RB. & 
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Going to California? 


Then you are interested tn knowing— 
ist. What line will get you there seven hours quicker 


“BIG FOU R® 


ATLANTA FLYER 2d. What line 


Car Excursions? 

3d. What line has been in the 

S most popular? 

Peoria 11:40 A. M., Indianapolis 6:20 P. M. 4th. That all other Tourist car lines are 5 wey 

P to tn nt ott O-AK 5th. What line offers you choice of routes? Cars leav- 
- sini Cincinnati 9:00 P. M. ing ST. PAUL on MONDAYS at9 A. M.,via Kansas City 
\rrive Atlanta 12:10 noon next day. and Fort Worth,—the favorite SOUTHERN ROUTE. 
with no snow, no high altitudes. Cars leaving on 
THURSDAYS at 7 P. M., via Omaha, Denver and Salt 
Lake.—the great Scenic Route 

6th. What line uses Pullman Tourist Cars that are 
completely furnished with carpets in the aisles, up- 
holstered seats, clean linen and blankets for berths, 
cooking ranges In separate compartment, gentlemanly 
conductors and careful porters? 

ith. What line accepts second-class tickets, and only 
charges $6 for double berth clear through? 

The agents of the MInNEAPOLIS & St. Louis RAIL- 
way Co. will cheerfully and truthfully answer any of 
these questions, or you can address 

A. B. Outrrs, Minneapolis, Minn. 


operates Phillips’ Celebrated ‘Tourist 
business longest and 


Leaves Chicago 12 noon, St. Louis 12 noon, 


West as the famous 
North as the 
uipp- 
cars, 


This train from the is known 
, 


Knickerbocker Special,”’ and from the 
and is magni fic 


ears, W 


Washington Fast Line,’ ently eq 


iffet 


parlor 


1 dini 


agner sleeping 


odern coaches an¢ ng cars 


with fast train of 
Atlanta via Chatta 


Direct connection at Cir nnati 


e Queen & Crescent Route t 


gaand the Southern Railway 


r full information as to rates 
t Big Four Route 


call on or 

ess any ager 
Db. B. MARTIN, 

Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


O. McCORMICK 
Traffic Mer 





Passenger 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CHLEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—, 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McWALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE 








MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


NEWARE, BOSTON, OCLEVELAND 





ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
4nformstion on the subject of varnish. 

















FINE FURS. 


FINE FURS, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Pink of Perfection, 


STYLE, 
FIT, 
DURABILITY, 


The strong combination that has 
made OUR FURS noteworthy 
throughout the Northwest. 


Anything and everything you 


can conceive in F'TIRS 
(nothing else), for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, in our stock. 


The largest and most 
complete stock of Furs 
in the Northwest. 


Write for our illustrated catalogue. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


EK. ALBRECHT & SON, 


The St. Paul Furriers. 


Established 1855. 


20 E. 7th St, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TEACHERS WANTED. Ai. iti. Mo. Soin year. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago IL 
FR E E.: Sonto return envelopes. Meteht of Rand exporet, 
cards. Send 2c sta 
Wie pes vig vs ag remedy we » Cadiz, Uli 
CARD ees 
AND LIST OF 4) PREMIUM ARTICLES 
FREE. HAVERFIELD PUB. CO, Cadiz, Ohio 
Morphine Mabit Cured ron 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr.J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


sa EYES = [SAACTHOMPSONS PYEWATER 


BEEMAN’S PENNYROYAL 
OMEN AND TANSY PILLS Never 
fail. Alwayssure Sealed $1.00 





Satisfaction guaranteed. STEVENS & GUSTAVTS, 
Sole U. 8S. Agents, 1794 Masonic Temple Chicago, lil. 


ather mysteries, Effectsofa sport- 
ing life. & page book for men, 20 
pictures true to life, Sentsealedin 


A FEI piain wrapper for 100 silver or 


eatin Address: HENDERSON, Drawer W, emia Mo, 
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COPYRIGHTED, BY THE 
1895, BARBOUR BROS. CO. 


BARBOUR’S 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 


Just Issued—150 Pages—Profusely Illustrated. 
NEW and Practical information about the Latest Designs in 
4 Lace Making, Embroidery and Needlework in Barbour’s 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 

150 pages—with illustrations, all of actual working designs 
the personal contributions of the brightest needleworkers from 
all parts of the country—several Color Plates—Lace Curtains 
illustrated—and all made with Barbour’s Threads. 


Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago. Cincinnati. 
St. Louis. San Francisco. 
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3 BUY THE O- 


ALIGHT RUNNING 


THE BEST iS THE CH 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “* Blind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewin ing Machine ™ 
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te. gost TAG,” CAL 
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W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 








MENDENHALL. the Floristof the North- 
, West. can furnish you with the choicest 
of Flowers for Weddings, Parties. 
Funerals and all other purposes. Large assortment 
of fine bedding and house 7 Choice flower seeds. 
Send for Catalogue. Tele h orders for funerals 
promptly filled. MEND Ni ALL GREENHOUSES, 


First Ave.S. & 18th St., or 
City Store. 15 Fourth St. 8., t MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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YARNS AND EMB. MATERIAL. 
You can order any Thread or Fabric in Cotton, 
Wool, Silk or Linen used in Woman’s Work. 
Emb. Books, Stamping Powders,Crochet, Emb. 
and Lustrous Threads, largest variety in the 
city. Send two penny stamps for price-list. 

PETER BENDER, 


(Established 1860. 
BEADS A 


111 East 97a St.. N. Y. 
D LACE BRAIDS. 











Send us your address 
gand we willshow you 
h sob gaya day; absolutely 
sure; 


we furnish the work ach you free; you work 
ity where y ulive ‘acai lees ir address and 
v reme xy “than »guarantee a clear 


in thelocal 
wowel exuainths L 18 Hoe —_ 
. 


wrofit of &3 ery k; ure; write 4t once 
bow mANl PacTUuING CO, BOX “15. *pETROIT, nich. 





‘nt STEREQP TIC 
Opa pr oe é 


MCALLISTER, »! oe 1,49 Sate aie 


@ ACKETT’S Milk of Roses 


Cures Chapped or Rough Skin. 
Burns, Scalds. Chafing of Infants, or any Skin 

W Irritation. Perfectly harmless. A Toilet Luxury 
Makes face and hands soft and white. Recom- 

= mended by physicians. Large tubes 25 cents, at 
druggists. Send 2cts. in stam Ds (fo cover postage 

for FREE sample to J. B. SACK ETT, Tarrytown. N. ¥ 


Cure ASTHMA. 


Senier’s Asthma Remedy acts like magic, overcomes 
the paroxysm at once, all wheezing and strug 
gling for breath ceases.refreshing sleep follows. 
Price. 50c, of druggists or by mail. Samples free. 
Sole American Agent, F.GoopwWin, 

2 Saxonville, Mass., 





Hands, Lips, 











U.S.A 


cd a N N b N’ S BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


{ Approved by Highest Med.- 
, ical Authorities as a Perfect 
f Sanitary Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving 
Rash, Chafed 
Blotches, Pimples, 





Ot ial 


fF 
Y nlags, | 


Positively relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle 


Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes 
makes the skin smooth and healthy Take no substi- 
tutes Sold by druggists or mailed for 25c. 

SAMPLEL MAILED. (Name this paper.) FREE 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 


¢ | GIVEN 





AWAY. 


Consisting of the famous '96 DAYTON, WINTON and 
other Bicycles; L. C. SMITH EJECTOR and other 
Guns, etc., all being the choicest sporting goods made. 
The most liberal offer yet heard of in this line. Open 


toeverybody. Send for particulars to 


57 & 59 E. 7TH ST., ST. PAUL, 


The Mammoth Sporting Goods Emporium of the 
Northwest. 
Headquarters for SKATES, SNOW-SHOES, Skis, TOBOG- 


GANS, MOCCASINS, and all WINTER SPORT Goops. 
Catalogue on application. 
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TRANSPORTATION LINES. 





< 
‘| : days 


New 
< Fast 
| Limited 


rs 


Train 


c, C. CARPENTER, Passenger Agt., 


A 





Kansas City 


to 
< California. 
The California Limited, 


via Santa Fe Route, leaves Kansas City daily 
at 9:10 a. m., arriving at Los Angeles and San 
Diego in two and one-half days, and San Fran- 
cisco in three days. 


Strictly first-class limited service, superb new equipment 
of palace and compartment sleepers, dining cars and chair 
cars, vestibuled throughout, lighted by Pintsch gas, and 
running from Chicago to Los Angeles without change. 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






513 Guaranty Loan Building, 





According to Greeley: 
‘ ‘ 4 ” But before you go. write to Ik I 
Go West Whitney, G. P. & T. A., G.N. Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn., for printed matter descriptive of the 
rthwest untry, which ¢ many inducements 
nvestors 


iffers sc 


ew settlers ar 





commen comers. ssa 
A Business Proposition. 
‘| Hit ners f a large body of land on Whidby Isl 
and n Puge Sound 


Wash.. will divide it into 
er ind sell at $10 and upwards per 


i g ind no payments the first year 
Produ ill staple crops; has close markets; schouls 
and cl es; 1,700 population; mild climate. For fur- 
er rmation address Rh. E. WERKMAN, Seattle, 
’ Asi 





‘*‘Where are We At?’’ 


rplexes the whole business world 


*] HIS question pe 
Northwest can find where 


People interested in the 


they are at by consulting an Atlas containing fine up 
to date maps and much valuable reference and de 
riptive matter; sent to any address for fifteen cents 
tamps by F. lL. Waitney,G. P. & T. A., Great North- 
r Kailway, St. Paul, Minn 
erm: 








Business Chances 


[ADI CEMENTS offered to men with capital and ex- 
perience to build and operate flour mills, oatmeal 
feed mills, flax mills, paper mills, starch fac- 


toriesand creameriesin new towns on the Great North 
ern Railway in the Northwest. Address A. A. WHITE, 
I Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





Farms on the Crop Plan. 


D” you want to buy lands in the far-famed grain- 
growing district of the Red River Valley of North 
Dakota? Remember they are the best wheat lands on 
eartl Write to us and get »rticulars. We can sell 
you a farm _ and take pay from a share of the crop. 
GRANDIN & EDWARDs, Mayville, D. 





Flathead Valley, Montana. 


F ARMING lands producing all the staple crops with- 
ut irrigation. Forests of pine, firand cedar. Mines 
etals and voal. Delightful and healthful 


f pre ous! 

te Adapted to live stock and dairying. Unex- 
elled water supply and power. No extremes of tem- 
perature Market facilities. Homes for all. For fur- 
ther information, address C. E. Conrap, Kalispell, 
Mont 





YOU ever intend to take a trip to the Northwest 
or Pacific Coast, write F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. 
A., Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn... for 


rates and other information. For ten cents in stamps 
send “Valley, Plain and Peak” containing 100 
beautiful views of Western scenery, an art book 


worthy of a place on any parlor table. 
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Minneapolis & St. Louis K. Ri. Co. 


A 


NEW 


TRAIN TO 





OMAHA AND 





DES MOINES. 





IT I8s A HUMMER! 





LOOK OUT FOR IT! 





THROUGH CARS. 





PULLMANS 





& COACHES. 





GREAT! 


It will run through on quick time, reaching 
Des Moines, Omaha, Denver, California and all 
points in the West. The previous complete 
service will not be disturbed by the addition of 
this train.. Ask your nearest M. & St. L. R. R. 
ticket agent for rates and particulars. 


A. B. CUTTS, 
General Ticket and Passenger Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., 


MERCHANTS’ AND MINERS LINE— 
STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master 
Entirely refitted and with electric light and steam- 


heat throughout. Makes two 7 per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports. 
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The Wise Traveler 


In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable fa 
ties—*‘The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and plcturesque port 
of the country—*‘The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strengtha 
reliability—‘The Milwaukee.” 

That enjoys popularity and is stamped with put 
approval—“The Milwaukee.” 


has a substantial roadbed and most freque 
train service—“The Milwaukee.” 


That 


regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety 
its patrons—‘The Milwaukee.” 


That 


That furnishes the latest private compartment ca 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘“T 
Milwaukee.” 

That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, fr: 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining ca 
—The Milwaukee.” 


has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—The Milwaukee.” 


That 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and mors 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, ele: 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint 
ments. 


“Follow the people and 
The People use “The 


The immortal Lincoln said: 


you cannot be far from right.” 


Milwaukee.” 


J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn 


* NoTe.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to: Chi 
cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 


GOING TO CHIGAGO 
OR ANYWHERE EAST? 


If you are, see that your ticket from Minneapolis 
St. Paul or Duluth reads via 


“THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE,” 
(0. St. P. M. & 0. Ry.) 


Three (3) Ftrst-CLASs TRAINS leave Minneapolis 
and St. Paul for Chicagoon arrivalof trains fron 
the West, as follows: 


Leave Minneapolis 7:30 a m.; St. Paul 8:10 a. m. 


Daily. Badger State Express. 
Has parlor car to Chicago. 
8:00 p.m.; Chicago 9:45 p. m. 


Arrive Milwaukee 





Leave Minneapolis 6:00 p. m.; St. Paul 6:35 p.m. 


Except Sunday. Atlantic & Southern Express 
Has Wagner buffet sleeper and FREE chair car to 
Chicago. Arrive Chicago 8:00 a. m. 


Leave Minneapolis 7:30 p. m.; St. Paul, 8:10 p.m. 


Daily. Famous North-Western Limited. Has 
Pullman and Wagner private compartment and 
sixteen-section sleepers and buffet smoking li- 
brary coaches to Chicago. Sleeper to Milwaukee. 
Breakfast in dining car before reaching Chicago. 
Arrive Milwaukee 7:50 a.m.; Chicago 9:30 a. m. 





For illustrated folder, FREE, descriptive of splen- 
did train service via this line, to Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City. Duluth, Ashland, as well as 
to Milwaukee and Chicago, call on your home 


agent, or address 
T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agt., St. Paul. 








| ESTERN LIFE, 
ART, LITERATURE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Are all ably represented in 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 





For particulars address Cuas. E. Peasopy, General 
Manager, Tacama; J.G CARROLL, Agent, Seattle. 


Price, $2 per Annum, 
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BY N. W. DURHAM. 
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Montreal has its ice palace; S:oux City its 
palace of corn; Atlanta gives its cotton exposi- 
tion, and Los Angeles goes romping each year 
with its merry war of flowers. 

It remained for Spokane to distinguish itself 
by gathering in the fruits of three States and 
entertaining great throngs with a fruit fair. 
This has been done by that smart, lively, pro- 
gressive city by the cataracts of the Spokane 
River, to the enthusiastic satisfaction of the citi- 
zens of four States and the British Columbia sub- 
jects of her gracious majesty, to 
say nothing of the gratification of 
the Spokane people. 

The second annual fruit fair was 
held in that city from September 
30 to October 9 inclusive. It was 
given under the auspices of the 
Spokane Bureau of Immigration; 
and, notwithstanding the purpose 
was only to pay expenses and the 
admission fee was fixed at the 
nominal sum of ten cents and it 
was necessary to construct for the 
occasion a great building of tim- 
bers and canvas, after all expenses 
had been paid there remained $1,- 
000 profits. This sum was turned 
into the treasury of the Bureau of 
Immigration and will be expended 
for the good of Spokane and the 
surrounding country. 

During the ten days of the fair 
there were 52,000 paid admissions 
at the door, or a daily average 
of 5,200. Onone particularly at- 
tractive day the admissions num- 
bered 8,000. These figures are 
not estimates, but the actual re- 
turns made by the treasurer in 
his accounting to the Bureau of 
Immigration. 

The fair was formally opened 
by Gov. W. J. McConnell of Idaho, 
who came from the capital at 
Boise for this purpose. It was 
attended by Governor McGraw 





of Washington; Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
Anderson, of British Columbia; U.S Senators 
Squire and Wilson of Washington and Dubois of 
Idaho; Congressmen Hyde and Doolittle of Wash- 
ington; General Land Agent Phipps and General 
Immigration Agent Mott of the Northern Pacific 
and General Passenger Agent Whitney of the 
Great Northern, all of whom pronounced it the 
greatest fruit fair ever held anywhere in the 
United States. Thousands of visitors came from 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana and Brit- 
ish Columbia. All the railroads ran special ex- 
cursion trains carrying people from the surround- 
ing country and the adjacent States for one cent 
per mile, a passenger rate unparalleled in the 
history of the West. These excursion trains car- 
ried 1,000 to 3,000 people daily, and as the visit- 
ors were allowed from two to four days at the 
fair, the aggregate of strangers entertained by 
the city frequently ran up to 4,000 or 5,000. 





Although the exhibition was open to all the 
products of the soil, it was pre-eminently a fruit 
fair. Fruit was displayed in every imaginable 
form—in boxes, in pyramids, on plates, on the 
limb. There were tons of fresh fruit, tons of 
dried fruit, tons of canned fruit. Seventy vari- 
eties of apples were on exhibition and an infinite 
variety of peaches, pears, plums, apricots, prunes, 
quinces, nectarines and small fruits. A profusion 
of cereals, grasses, flax, broom-corn, sugar-cane, 
melons, tobacco, hops and native wines, added 
variety to the exposition and left no vacant room 
in the 50,000 feet of floor space under roof and 
canvas. 

All the counties within a radius of 200 miles 
were represented. Large exhibits were brought 
from Milton, Oregon; from the Walla Wall: and 
Snake River regions; from Lewiston, the Pot- 
latch, and from Latah County in Idaho and ‘rom 
Whitman County, Washington,—all to the south 





SPOKANE FRUIT FAIR.—EXHIBIT FROM LEWISTON, IDAHO. 
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and southwest of Spokane. From 
the west came exhibits of the 
products of Yakima, Wenatchee, 
Lake Chelan, Okanogan and Wil- 
bur, many of these fruits having 
been produced within the shadow 
of the Cascade Mountains. Ste- 
vens County and the country north 
to the international boundary, 
brought in a collection that was 
surprising in its beauty and vari- 
ety; while from the eastcame the 
fruits and products of Northern 
Idaho 

The chief rivalry was for the 
$200 cash prize offered by the 
Bureau for the best district ex- 
hibit. For this prize Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho entered 
into friendly competition, and the 
race was so close that the judges 
were tempted to resign their com- 
mission. The award was finally 
bestowed upon Whitman County, 
Washington, and special gold 
medals were presented to the 
other competitors 

The fair was likewise a great 
social success. The music was 
furnished by the Fourth Cavalry 
band from Fort Walla Walla, 
Washington, and the Fourth In- 
fantry band from Fort Sherman, 
Idaho, two of the finest musical 
organizations in the United 
States. 

[t follows thata country capable 
in its infancy of making so re- 
markable a display of fruits and the products of 
the soil, must be an interesting country—a land 
of beauty and fertility, a region of diversified re- 
sources and mild and pleasing climate. Those 
who may become interested in this part of our 
common country, will find in the succeeding 
pages a brief description thereof—a description 
that is not overdrawn in the least and which is 
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SPOKANE FRUIT FAIR.—FROM THE POTLATCH DISTRICT, IDAHO. 


| written by one who is perfectly familiar with 


every subject touched upon. 
SPOKANE AND THE COUNTRY IT SERVES. 
The wise man will consider anything which 
may have a bearing upon his prosperity and the 
welfare of his family. For the wise man this 
article is written. It will be found a conserva. 
tive, accurate and faithful description of a section 
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SPOKANE FRUIT FAIR.—ROCKFORD DISTRICT EXHIBIT, WASHINGTON, 





which, to those who know it best, is considered 
the garden spot and the E) Dorado of this coun- 
try. Its climate is mild, healthful and even- 
tempered; its resources include everything that 
is essential to human progress and civilization; 
its soil is deep and rich; its forests of great ex- 
tent and value; its mines are attracting the at- 
tention of the mining world; its orchards are 
yielding the finest fruits in Amer- 
ica, and it has unsurpassed water- 
power. And, over all it offers 
cheap lands and free lands to the 
intending home-seeker and a so- 
ciety made up of progressive, lib- 
eral, hospitable people. No im- 
migrant has ever come into this 
favored land and complained that 
the people were cold, haughty or 
narrow. 

“But these are mere asser- 
tions,” the thoughtful and the 
prudent will say. “Have you 
proofs to sustain them?” We 
have—proofs so numerous and 
abundant that they crowd for 
utterance, and to present some of 
these proofs is the purpose of this 
article. 

One of these proofs is the quick 
and wei!-sustained growth of the 
country. Ten years ago the broad 
section lying between the Rocky 
Mountains on the east and the 
Cascade Mountains on the west, 
bounded on the north by the 
Canadian bounda."y line,contained 
a scattered population less than 
the present population of the City 
of Spokane. It was served by a 
single line of railway—the main 
line of the Northern Pacitic. Ref- 
erence to the map accompanying 
this article will show the reader 
that this country is now covered 
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with a net-work of railways. Spokane, then a 
frontier village, a way-station on the line of the 
Northern Pacific, has grown to be a bright, 
wonderfully well-built and progressive city of 
30,000 people, with more lines of railroad than 
radiate from any other point west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Ten years ago, practically every- 
thing consumed by the people of this place was 
brought in from afar; today the local markets 
are almost entirely supplied by home products. 
Not a pound of pork is brought from the East— 
not an egg, not a pound of butter. Contrariwise, 
products of the farm, the orchard, the mine and 
the range are now exported from this city by the 
train-load. The fruits of this section are finding 
their way into the markets of Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and other Eastern cities. Breakfast 
cereals from the Spokane mills 
are marketed in Boston and 
New York. Flour is shipped 
to China and Japan and to 
Alaska and South America. 
Local breweries ship their 
product by the car-load to the 
mining-camps of Montana, Ida- 
ho and British Columbia. 

These are elements of wealth, 
and they account for the quick 
recovery of the people of this 
favored section from the effects 
of the recent general panic and 
hard times. 

DIVERSIFIED RESOURCES. 

Life is dependent upon agri- 
culture, and civilization upon 
mining. Naturally, therefore, 
the intending immigrant or in- 
vestor inquires into the agri- 
cultural resources and the min- 
eral wealth of the country 
which invites him to make 
his home therein. Naturally, 
also, the prudent man will not 
want to make so important a 
change unless he can better 
his condition. The farmer who 
moves to a new country will 
ask, ‘‘What will there be in 
that new country for my boys? 
Farming is an honorable pur- 
suit, but all of my sons may 
not take to farming. If I go 
into a new country will there 
be other openings for them?” 
The States of Washington, 
Idaho and Montana meet this 
requirement more satisfacto- 
rily than any other section of 
the Union. The young man 
who is averse to wheat-raising, 
can gointofruit-raising or hop- 
growing or market-gardening; 
or, if he prefer, he can engage 
here in lumbering, in stock- 
raising, or in placer or quartz 
mining. One of the strong ad- 
vantages of this country is the choice it offers to 
the immigrant of diversified callings. A great 
part of the farming and orchard lands are so 
well-watered that unfailing crops are produced 
year after year without irrigation. A crop fail- 
ure is unknown in the history of the country. 
Each spring and autumn the land is nourished by 
gentle showers which place the ground in fine 
condition for the plow. The summers are bright, 
temperate, and free from destructive storms. 

THE PALOUSE COUNTRY. 

The agricultural regions of this section are 
divided into natural sections. South of Spokane 
is the famous Palouse Country, bordered on the 
east’ by the wooded Coeur d’Alene Mountains. 
Timbered arms run down from these mountains 
into the farming country, affording the farmers 
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a plentiful supply of lumber and fire-wood. Mount- 
ain streams nourish the land, and the under- 
ground water-channels flowing from the mount- 
ains break through the earth and form springs 
of cold and pure water. The Palouse Country is 
capable of supporting a dense population. Its 
soil is so fertile and its climate so mild that fruit- 
growing and gardening can be carried on to the 
highest degree. It yields cereal crops so abun- 
dant as to be the wonder of all who investigate 
its possibilities. This year, after supplying all 
home demands, it will export to Europeand Asia 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat. Thoroughly im- 
proved lands can now be bought in this section 
for $10 to $25 peracre. In fact, the immigrant 
now going in there can do better than if he had 
gone in ten years ago when the lands were being 





homesteaded, because so many of the early set- 
tlers took more lands than they can cultivate, 
and, since the country has taken up diversified 
farming, most of them see the advantages of di- 
viding their holdings and encouraging immigra- 
tion. 

The Palouse Country is covered with a net- 
work of railroads, as will be seen by reference to 
the accompanying map. It has bright and pro- 
gressive towns, excellent schools and churches 
and all the accompaniments of modern civiliza- 
tion. Whitman County alone, which adjoins Spo- 
kane on the south, has more than 30,000 popula- 
tion. Ten years ago the settlers were required 
to make some sacrifices when going into a new 
section, but the immigrant who comes now will 
find none of the hardships or privations of pioneer 
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life. He will find, however, for his sons and for 
himself, the pleasures of life in a new coun- 
try—the mountains sloping down to the farming 
lands and affording the finest fishing and hunt- 
ing in America. 

BIG BEND OF THE COLUMBIA. 

On the west of Spokane lies another broad and 
fertile farming country, known as the Big Bend 
in the Columbia River. It extends from the out- 
skirts of the city to the Columbia River, a dis- 
tance of 175 miles. Its characteristics are simi- 
lar to those of the Palouse Country, though the 
land is less rolling. All that has been said for 
the Palouse may be fairly applied to this section. 
Three lines of railway connect Spokane and this 
section. The northern and western portions of 
the Big Bend contain some of the very best farm- 
ing lands in America, and a 
large part of these lands are 
still open to homestead settle- 
ment. The southern part is 
largely given up to cattle- 
raising, an industry which has 
brought hundreds of thousands 
of dollars into the State within 
the past two years. Around 
Waterville a number of farm- 
ers have gone extensively into 
the profitable industry of grow- 
ing garden and field seeds for 
the big seed houses of the 
East, a fact which speaks con- 
vincingly of the possibilities 
of the soil and climate. The 
fruit-growers of Wilbur have 
an active association and their 
secretary, J. H. Friedlander, 
took the first prize at the Spo- 
kane Fruit Fair for the best 
exhibit of fruit from a single 
farm. A picture of hisdisplay 
appears among the illustra- 
tions of this article. 

POTLATCH AND COLVILLE. 

The Palouse Country ex- 
tends across the line into Ida- 
ho, and there joins another 
famous section called the Pot- 
latch. The farmers of the Pot- 
latch have gone extensively 
into fruit-growing, and their 
display at the recent Spokane 
Fruit Fair excited the wonder 
and admiration of all who saw 
it. Sections of the Big Bend 
Country alsoexhibited remark- 
able evidence of the fertility of 
their soil and their ability to 
produce luscious fruits. 

To the north of this city lies 
another broad and productive 
section—the Colville Valley. 
Perhaps no other section of 
the West can quite equal this 
favored region in respect to 
diversified resources. At the 
fruit fair it exhibited all the cereals, tobacco, 
sorghum cane, and every fruit and vegetable 
known to the temperate zone. It is also wonder- 
fully rich in minerals, building stone, iron and 
timber. 

Immediately surrounding Spokane, and extend- 
ing close into the city limits, are half a dozen 
small prairies upon which fruit-growing and 
market-gardening have been developed toahigh 
degree. 

WALLA WALLA AND YAKIMA. 

These farming sections are in close contiguity 
to Spokane, and yield abundant and certain crops 
without irrigation. Further to the west and 
southwest lie still other broad and fertile valleys. 
Among these is the far-famed Walla Walla Coun- 
try, where civilization made its first stand in 
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Washington. It was there, in 1836, that Dr. 
Marcus Whitman and Rev. Henry Spalding, 
missionaries sent out by the American Board, 
established their mission for the education and 
Chris‘ianizing of the Indian tribes of this coun- 
try. Their wives were the first white women to 
cross the Itocky Mountains, and they were among 
the first to demonstrate the fertility of the soil of 
the Pacific Northwest. In agricultureand fruit- 
growing this section has no su- 
perior anywhere. 

This article would be incom- 
plete without reference to the 
beautiful and fertile Yakima Val- 
ley, where irrigation has attained 
a high degree of application. Ir- 
rigation hase also done wonders for 
the arid lands along the Columbia 
and Snake rivers, where peaches, 
grapes, strawberries, and all the 
fruits known to the temperate 
zone, are grown in large quanti- 
ties and shipped by the car-load 
to Spokane and are from there 
distributed to the surrounding 
mining towns and cities and to 
the distant East. From a small 
tract of this irrigated land, one 
grower this season shipped eight 
car-loads of choice Muscat grapes 
to the Eastern markets, where 
they were pronounced by dealers 
to be superior to any grapes ever 
brought from California. 

INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

The impending opening to set- 
tlement of two large Indian res- 
ervations will present new attrac- 
tions to the home-seeker. It is 
believed that, ere this article 
appears in print, the President 
will have issued his proclamation 
opening the Nez Perces Reserva- 
tion in Northern Idaho. This 
land is one of nature’s beauty and 
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garden spots. A land diversified by valley, 
plateau and wooded moun.ains, watered by gentle 
rains and drained by mountain streams, with a 
mild and equable climate and a soil of unsur- 
passed fertility, it is adapted to the growth of 
all the cereals and to the cultivation of fruits— 
from the hardy apple to the toothsome peach 
and the delicate wine grape. The Government 
has paid the Indians $3 an acre for this land —as 





compared with fifty cents paid 
the Indians in Oklahoma, and it 
is well-worth thedifference. The 
land will be open to homestead 
entry under the usual terms, 
with the addition of $3.75 per 
acre to be paid by the settler on 
easy terms. Railroads now skirt 
the reservation and beautiful 
farms, orchards and homes lie 
just across the line. 

The opening of the north half 
of the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion isalsoimpending. This res- 
ervation lies west of Stevens 
County and north of Spokane, in 
Washington, and is known to be 
rich in minerals, timber, and in 
agricultural and grazing lands. 
Some of the richest mines in 
America are now being worked 
in a mineral belt that is known 
to extend acrossthis reservation. 

GOLD AND SILVER. 

We have said that civilization 
is dependent upon mining. This 
is true to an extent seldom real- 
ized by the busy man. Without 
the mining industry - mankind 
would be reduced to the primi- 
tive conditions of the stone age. 
He could not have even a jack- 
knife. While Spokane is proud 
of her agricultural resources, 
she is none the less proud of her 
mineral wealth and the achieve- 
ments of the adventurous spirits 
who have developed that indus- 
try. By them it has been demonstrated that, 
surrounding Spokane for a diameter of 500 miles, 
nature has deposited every mineral substance 
known to man, and to an extent which permits 
of their profitable production. Gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead and coal are the staple minerals now 
produced for market, but extensive deposits of 
nickel and tin ore are known to exist, and a 
number of these are now being developed. Min- 
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ng in this region is both a rem- 
niscence and a reality. Thirty- 
ive years ago placer miners 
swarmed over the mountains and 
iown the ravines and gulches, 
and took out gold by the millions. 
They prospected all the tributa- 
ries of the Columbia, the Snake 
und the Clearwater rivers. Gold 
was discovered one day at Oro 
Finoin Northern Idaho. A month 
later miners were there by the 
hundreds, and six months later 
they were at work by the thou- 
sand. Florence, Elk City, Pierce 
City and Boise Basin are names 
that thrill the old-timers even to 
this day—camps that, in the long 
ago, yielded dirt so rich that one 
hundred dollars’ worth of gold was 
often washed from a single pan- 
ful. That was wonderfully allur- 
ing, but with all its attractiveness 
it fell a long way short of the 
present yield of the mines of that 
section. 
THE C(EUR D’ALENES. 

In ten years the single silver- 
lead district of the Coeur d’Alenes, 
100 miles from Spokane and con- 
nected with it by two lines of rail- 
way, has produced more metallic 
wealth than was taken from all 
the placers in the golden days of 
old. We have referred to this 
district first, because its discov- 
ery and development have played 
an important part in the growth of Spokane. In 
the winter of 1883-4, discoveries of gold on the 
North Fork of the Coeur d’Alene River led toa 
stampede into that wild country. Spokane was 
found to be the most convenient point for out- 
fitting. From this place the wealth-seekers went 
thirty-five miles to Lake Coeur d’Alene, and from 
that beautiful body of mountain water, which 
has now become one of the favorite summer re- 
sorts for Spokane people, the adventurous hosts 
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found water transportation to a point but a few 
miles from the newly-discovered diggings. 
Hundreds of those who rushed unprepared into 
the country in the depth of winter, came back 
disgusted and abusive of the mines; but their re- 
ports were insufficient to stop the progress of the 
mining industry. From the North Fork pros- 
pectors crossed over to the South Fork, and in 
the spring and summer of 1884 discovered there 
a number of silver-lead quartz mines which have 
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since yielded millions and have become estab- 
lished as great mines of the world. Although 
the gold properties on the North Fork have been 
continuously productive, it is upon the South 
Fork that the greatest wealth has been contrib- 
uted to civilization. The Northern Pacific and 
the O. R. & N. railways have been extended into 
these camps and have built branches up the 
guiches, and the revenue from ore shipments 
has been a large factor in their earnings. Three 
years ago labor troubles arose 
which interfered for a while with 
the productiveness of these camps, 
but these troubles are now ended 
and the Cour d’Alene Country 
has entered upon a new and per- 
manent era of prosperity. Towns 
that for two years suffered sadly 
from the stoppage of their chief 
industry, are now as active and 
prosperous as in the olden days. 
Thus the important town of Ward- 
ner, where, six months ago, half 
the stores and houses were vacant, 
now finds itself without a vacant 
building, and new houses are go- 
ing up to meet the demand. In 
this camp alone 600 men are earn- 
ing $2.50 to $3.50 per day, and the 
indications are that the number 
may be increased to 1,000 before 
the end of another year. At Mul- 
lan the reviving influence is also 
felt in like degree, and Wallace, 
the chief town and central point 
of the district, naturally shares 
in the renewed prosperity. Other 
important points of production in 
the Coeur d’Alenes are Gen, Fris- 
co and Burke on Canyon Creek, 
and Murray, the chief town of 
the gold belt on the North Fork. 

The Coeur d’Alenes, as also the 
other mining districts of this sec- 
tion, are well supplied with water- 
power and timber, advantages of 
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much importance in the development of the min- 
ing industry. 
THE NORTH COUNTRY. 

To the north of Spokane, overleaping the in- 
ternational boundary and extending beyond the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
British Columbia, lies the most extensive min- 
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eral area in America, if notin the world. This 
region is reached by the Spokane Falls & North- 
ern Railroad, an independent line having Spo- 
kane for one terminus, and Nelson, in British 
Columbia, for the other. At Northport it con- 
nects with stages for the phenomenal new gold 
camp of Trail Creek, lying just across the bound- 
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ary, and with steamers plying on 
the Upper Columbia as far as the 
Canadian Pacific. Spokane has 
still another line of transporta- 
tion into this north country—the 
Great Northern to Bonner’s 
Ferry, Idaho, where connection 
is made with large steamboats 
which descend the Kootenai Riv- 
er to Kootenai Lake, touching 
thence at a number of important 
towns, including Nelson and Kas- 
lo. From Nelson the Canadian 
Pacific has a branch line across 
to the Columbia River. Thus it 
is seen that the country is entire- 
ly girdled by lines of transporta- 
tion from Spokane. From Kaslo, 
on Lake Kootenai, a narrow- 
gauge railroad has been built 
this year into the rich Slocan 
mining district lying on the di- 
vide between Kootenai Lake and 
the Columbia River. In this dis- 
trict there have been discovered 
and developed a large number of 
the richest silver-lead mines in 
the world. Now that the railroad 
is completed, twenty mines are 
taking out ore for shipment. For 
the twelve months ending May 
31 last, the Slocan District shipped 
ore of the value of more than 
$700,000, as shown by the records 
of the Canadian customs service. 
Now that the railroad is com- 
pleted, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that the output of these 
mines will aggregate $2,500,000 during the next 
year. These mines are owned largely by Spokane 
men, and have their general offices in that city. 

At Pilot Bay, on Lake Kootenai, alarge smelter 
is running night and day, treating ores from the 
mines around the lake. A smelter was built at 
Nelson recently, and six miles distant, on Toad 
Mountain, a syndicate of London 
capitalists are working the Hall 
mines on a large capitalization. 

TRAIL CREEK. 

Coming down toward the Amer- 
ican line, the traveler finds, 135 
miles from this city and just across. 
the boundary, the gold and copper 
camps of Trail Creek. With the 
exception of South Africaand Crip- 
ple Creek, Colorado, no other camp 
has been so prolific in surprises as 
Trail Creek. A year ago the town 
of Rossland had 100 people; today 
it has 3,000. A year ago the War 
Eagle mine was a prospect. It has 
since paid $132,000 in dividends, 
and its owners have refused an 
offer of $1,000,000 for their property. 
Three mines—the Le Roi, the War 
Eagle and the Josie—are now ship- 
ping 200 tons of ore daily, valued at 
more than $10,000, equal to an an- 
nual output of $2,500,000. The camp 
is yet sonew that there has not been 
time for the full development of 
other properties, but enough has 
been proved to insure the entrance 
into the list of producers of a num- 
ber of other extensive mines next 
spring. Conservative mining men 
predict for Trail Creek a future 
equal to that of Butte and Cripple 
Creek. Clarence King, the emi- 
nent geologist and mining expert, 
pronounces it a great and perma- 
nent camp. 
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Here, too, the mines are owned and the de- 
velopment has been wrought by Spokane mining 
men; and, although the camp is 150 miles dis- 
tant, it is practically a suburb of Spokane, per- 
sons leaving there in the morning and arriving 
in Spokane the same afternoon. 

The quick development of these rich mines has 
been an important factor in the return of pros- 
perity to this city; the payment of dividends 
through the Spokane banks, the investment of 
much California and Montana capital, and the 
demand for labor and supplies having quickened 
commerce and industry to a degree as gratifying 
as it has been surprising. 

BOUNDARY AND OKANOGAN. 

To the west of the Trail Creek District lies a 
still more undeveloped mineral area—the Bound- 
ary Creek District. Placer mining has been profit- 
ably carried on in parts of this district for more 
than thirty years, and free-milling gold quartz 
has been worked to considerable extent. Recent 
discoveries prove that the great ore belt of the 
Trail Creek Country extends along the mount- 
ains into the Boundary Creek Country. Pros- 
pectors have been active the past season in 
searching for valuable mineral deposits, and the 
results have been so promising that Marcus Daly 
and other copper kings of Montana have recently 
bonded a number of these new discoveries. 
Many persons are of the opinion that the sum- 
mer of 1896 will see a stampede into this section, 
and that the Boundary Creek Country will soon 
develop into an extensive producer. 

Still further to the west extends the Okanogan 
Country, where mining, fruit-growing and agri- 
culture vie for supremacy. The Okanogan River 
flows into the Columbia and drains a land of 
great beauty, fertility, and mineral wealth. 

Following the Columbia in its bold bend to the 
south, the traveler passes in succession the 
Methow, the Chelan, the Entiat and Wenatchee 
rivers, wild and majestic streams flowing out 
of the deep-wooded wilderness of the Cascade 
Mountains and having their sources in the vast 
heights of perpetual snow. Wild as these regions 
are, they do not daunt the brave and hardy 
prospector, whose explorations and work with 
the pick and shovel have already proved the 
existence of numerous and extensive deposits of 
the precious metals. 

Other mining districts of great promise are the 
Pend d’Oreille, the Metailine, the various camps 
of Stevens County, the Salmon River Country in 
Northern Idaho, and a hundred smaller streams 
where placer gold is being taken by primitive 
appliances as well as by the modern methods. 
A large part of this placer gold is taken out by 
farmers and their sons, who occupy pleasant 
ranches in the lower valleys and who engage for 
two or three months, each year, in working 
claims in the adjacent mountains. This feature 
of western farming-life breaks up the monotony 
of farm labor, and is especially pleasing to the 
young men of the country. 

LUMBERING. 

Both agriculture and mining are greatly facil- 
itated here by the abundance of timber extend- 
ing into every section of the Northwest. Forests 
of white and yellow pine, white and red fir, tam- 
arack, cedar and other evergreen growths, na- 
ture has spread everywhere with lavish hand. 
These vast forests skirt the prairie lands and 
sweep far up the mountain sides. The City of 





Spokane is situated in part in a forest of pine 
and partly in the open valley of the Spokane 
River. Scores of saw-mills are scattered through 
these forests, and the logging industry plays a 
considerable part in the upbuilding of the coun- 
try. Lumbering is carried on extensively along 
the streams flowing into Lake Coeur d’Alene,— 
and the Spokane River, the outlet of this lake, is 
utilized to float the logs to the city mills. The 
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capital of $500,000, has just constructed in Spo- 
kane one of the largest mills in Washington. 
SPOKANE AS A RAILROAD CENTER. 

By the development of these resources Spokane 
has grown from the frontier village of ten years 
ago to the chief railroad, trade and industrial 
center between the Mississippi River and Puget 
Sound. Asa railroad center it has no equal west 
of Denver. It has the mainlines of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern railways. TheO. R. 
& N. has Portland for one terminus and Spokane 
for the other, thus giving this city direct con- 
nection with the Union Pacific. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy is built to Billings, Mon- 
tana, there connecting with the Northern Pa- 
cific and, by a close traffic arrangement, giving 
Spokane direct connection with the Central- Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The Spokane & Northern ex- 
tends northward to Nelson in British Columbia, 
connecting at Northport with steamers which 
run north to the main line of the Canadian Pa- 
cific. These two lines are building north and 
south, to a connection which may be expected 
before the end of 1896. The Central Washington, 
another independent line, runs west through the 
Big Bend Country to Coulee City, a distance of 
125 miles. The Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern 
is another line into the Big Bend Country. The 
Spokane & Palouse runs from this city through 
the rich Palouse Country to Gennesse and Julia- 
etta, Idaho, and will be extended next year to 
Lewiston and across the fertile Nez Perces Indian 





Reservation, soon to be opened to settlement by 
Presidential proclamation; and the branch lines 
of the Spokane & Idaho and the Washington & 
Idaho give the city close and direct connection 
with the Coeur d’Alene mining country. 

Thus it is seen that Spokane has nine distinct 
lines of railroad, and close connection with three 
more. And in addition to these she has rail con- 
nection with steamers plying on the Upper and 
Middle Columbia, the Snake, Pend d’Oreille and 
Kootenai rivers, and lakes Coeur d’Alene, Pend 
d’Oreille and Kootenai and their tributaries. 

ITS WATER-POWER. 

Next in importance to the railroads is the re- 
markable water-power generated here by the 
falls of the Spokane River. This stream flows 
out of Lake Coeur d’Alene and, descending the 
Spokane Valley for thirty-five miles, encounters 
in the heart of the city a solid, basaltic forma- 
tion. Over this bed-rock the stream falls ina 
beautiful and impressive succession of ripples, 
cascades and cataracts—making in all a fall of 
nearly 158 feet within half a mile. Rocky islands 
break the river up into a number of channels and 
form natural building sites for mills and factories. 

This water-power is considered by experts to 
be the finest in the West. Engineer Fanning, 
the noted water-power expert, has measured its 
horse-power at the lowest possible stageof water, 
and his report shows a minimum of 32,000 horse- 
power over all waste. The wonderful falls of St. 
Anthony at Minneapolis have but 18,000 horse- 
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power under like measurement. This water- 
power and the adjacent grain-fields must make 
Spokane the great milling center of Western 
America. In the erection of new mills this sum- 
mer $150,000 have been expended, and between 
$50,000 and $100,000 have also been expended in 
the enlargement of the old mills. A year ago 
the milling capacity here was 1,000 barrels daily. 
It is now 2,000 barrels, and, with the completion 
of the new mills now building, will be 3,000. This 
water-power serves the city in various ways. It 
grinds the grain, saws the lumber and runs the 
breweries and numerous smaller industries. It 
propels the street-cars, lifts the elevators in the 
big business blocks, lights the streets and houses, 
and prints the newspapers. 
CAR-SHOPS AND ARMY POST. 

The city is soon to feel the stimulating influ- 
ence of an immediate addition to its population 
of between 400 and 500 wage-earners. This, as 
all are aware, is the equivalent of an increase of 
population of from 2,000 to 2,500, since each 
wage-earner is the basis of four or five persons. 
This is to be brought about by the decision of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to re- 
build its car-shops here and to make Spokane 
division headquarters for the division extending 
from Hope, Idaho, to Ellensburg, Washington. 
These shops and division headquarters have been 
at Sprague, but the burning of the shops there, 
a short time ago, has influenced the Northern 
Pacific to select Spokane as its future division 
headquarters, this being the central point from 
which all its branch lines are operated. These 
extensive improvements are now being made. 
They will be pushed to speedy completion, will 
require an expenditure of $150,000, and they 
bring to Spokane a monthly pay-roll of $30,000. 

The city will soon become a garrison town, 
also. The United States War Department hav- 
ing selected this place as the most advantageous 
point for a large military post, the citizens, with 
admirable public spirit and liberality, have do- 
nated to the Government the desired site in the 
northwestern suburbs. Itcovers 1,020 acres, has 
been excepted by the war department and the 
deed placed on record. Preliminary work will 
be started immediately and Congress will be 
asked by Secretary Lamont, at the forthcoming 
session, to make an appropriation sufficient to 
build a post with a capacity for 1,000 to 1,200 
soldiers. This will bring to Spokane the ex- 
penditure of not less than $500,000 for improve- 
ments, and, thereafter, not less than $250,000 per 
annum, this amount being taken from the treas- 
ury at Washington and distributed through Spo- 
kane’s channels of trade. 

CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 

Spokane is distinctively a city of homes and 
home influences. Its society is cultured and 
progressive. No fewer than fifty church organ- 
izations are represented, and all the fraternal 
and benevolent societies likewise have repre- 
sentation. The First Methodist Church has re- 
cently built the largest place of worship on the 
Pacific Coast—excepting one in San Francisco. 
The Vincent Methodists are now building a 
beautiful church, as are also the Pilgrim Congre- 
gationalists. The Methodists have decided to 
establish a college, to be named in honor of 
Bishop Bowman, and a number of free sites have 
been tendered. The Catholics have a number of 
progressive and successful schools and colleges, 
the Jesuits having made this their educational 
center for Eastern Washington, Jdaho and Mon- 
tana, and owning large tracts of land within the 
city limits. The Episcopal Church also main- 
tains excellent schools, and has here its cathedral 
for this diocese, presided over by Bishop Wells. 

Especial pride is taken in the public school 
system, which has been managed with sound 
business care and commendable fidelity. The 
buildings are superior to those of any other city 


on the Northwest Coast. They are constructed 
almost entirely of brick and stone, and, architect- 
urally, are handsome, commodious, and well- 
lighted and ventilated. A few years ago, when 
this system was planned and constructed, it was 
believed that Spokane had made sufficient pro- 
vision for many years to come. So rapid has 
been the expansion of the city, however, that 
the buildings are all in use to their full capacity, 
and the city board of education recently pur- 
chased a site for a large building to be erected 
next season. A recent school census enumerated 
4,800 children of school age, an increaseof nearly 
700 in the past year. 
HEALTH AND CLIMATE. 

The health records prove that Spokane has 
already a fine water supply, but, excellent as it 
now is, it will be better in afew months. The 
city is now completing a new system of water- 
works which will have no superior anywhere. 
The supply will be taken from the Spokane 
River five miles above the city. The river there 
has been dammed for the generation of power, 
pumping-works are being erected, and it is ex- 
pected that by February 1 the people will be 
supplied therefrom. The supply is mountain 
water of great clearness and purity, and its ex- 
cellence was one of the controlling points which 
influenced the war department to give Spokane 
the new army post. 

From official health reports it is seen that Spo- 
kane is one of the most healthful cities in the 
United States. The annual death rate for the 
three months ending September 30, 1895, was 
but 8.93 per thousand population. For the year 
ending March 31, 1895, it was only 7.83. Few 
cities of equal size can present so remarkable a 
showing. Frequently the records for the month 
show that the death rate in Spokane is below 
that of all other cities. This is due to the ex- 
cellent water supply, the natural drainage, prox- 
imity to the mountains, and surrounding forests 
of balsamic woods. 

The climate is delightful. Destructive storms 
are unknown, and sunstroke or prostration from 
heat has never been experienced. Summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold are tempered by mild 
winds from the southwest, and there are few 
days in winter when children can not play in 
comfort in the open air. 

To a closer inquiry into the beauties, the re- 
sources and the delights of this favored land, the 
home-seeker and the investor are alike invited. 
It will become apparent upon investigation that, 
in point of scenic charm and wonder, of mineral 
wealth and agricultural bounty, of orchard beauty 
and of garden plenty, it has no equal anywhere. 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST FOREST. 


At the recent congress for the advancement of 
science in this country it was said that the largest 
forest in existence was nearly 700 miles north 
from the St. Lawrence of Quebec and Ontario, 
and 1,800 from east to west. 

A recent French writer, commenting on this, 
asserts that the Canadian forest is only entitled 
to the fourth place, if even that. In South 
America, he states, in the valley of the Amazon, 
is astretch of woodland 2,200 miles long and 1,300 
miles wide; while in the centre of Africa explor- 
ers have reported a forest at least 3,300 miles 
long from north to south, and of a width as yet 
unmeasured and untraversed, but certainly vast 
in extent. This African forest, known as the 
“Great Forest,” is in all probability the largest 
area of woodland country in the world. The 
greater portion of it is virgin soil that has never 
been trod even by savages, let alone civilized 
man. Stanley, in his ‘‘Darkest Africa,’”’ de- 
scribes this great forest and tells of the many 
days he and his men marched through it in what 
was almost darkness, hardly a ray of the sun be- 








ing able to penetrate the dense foliage. 


NATURE'S PLAN IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 





Our Mother Nature paused one day 
And let her thoughts run in this way: 
“I still am troubled with a cold, 
Caught in the glacial epoch old, 

And in no mood again to try 

That frigid scheme that’s just gone by. 
Things were too hot, all will admit. 

I thought to cool them off a bit, 

But never dreamed that ice and snow 
Would cover all the earth below, 

The flora and the fauna kill, 

And give the universe a chill. 


“I’m fond of change. A million years— 
Although a trifle it appears— 

I scarce can wait its narrow span 

To finish up that creature man. 
Moving down the eternal ages, 

I’ve led him through his weary stages; 
And gave him more of watchful care 
Than fish in sea or bird in air. 

But yet, | must confess that he 

Has deeply disappointed me: 
Contending with wild beasts for prey— 
And more, perhaps, a brute than they; 


“Sullenly slinking from the light, 

Behold him there—the troglodyte! 
There’s naught so foul that swim or crawl, 
But he has stomach for them all. 

Worse than a brute, he’s anthropophagous, 
And gorges full to his wsophagus 

On flesh of tribesmen slain in fight, 

Or for some foul religious rite. 

His bestial nature has defied 

All efforts that 1 yet have tried 

To lift him toa higher plane, 

Where he forever might remain 

The crowning work of Nature’s hand, 

And reign the monarch of the land. 


“T have a plan, I think, will mould 
Him into‘ell I dreamed of old. 


“He loves too-well to fish and hunt, 
Which tends, I fear, his brain to stunt; 
I'll teach him how to till the soil, 

And reap the harvest of his toil; 

His brain will thus in size accrue, 

And all the ants will follow, too. 

I'll lead him to some fertile plain, 

Put in his hand the golden grain,— 
And thus, I think that I can mould 
Him into all 1 planned of old. 


“But yet, there’s one thing still remains— 
How to ensure sufficient rains? 


“The gods have that in their control,— 
Are often meager in their dole; 

Or else they drench a land until 
There's nothing left to further spill. 
Too fickle are they in their whims 
(This fact somewhat my ardor dims); 
For, if man once is thus deceived, 

And finds the germs are unconceived, 
He’ ll—grieving o’er his wasted toil 
Refuse henceforth to till the soil. 


“But, wait! I have a plan whereby 
The whim of gods I can defy: 


“In certain valleys on the earth, 

Of rain there is perpetual dearth; 
The mountains, piled on every side, 
Their outer walls the storms imbibe, 
And stand, a fortress to the foe, 
Excluding rain, and hail, and snow. 
And through each vale a river flows 
Fed by eternal mountain snows. 

A simple task it is to lead 

The living waters from their bed, 
To fructify the genial soil, 

And fill the hand of honest toil.” 


Such was the valley of the Nile; 
On such Assyrian suns did smile: 
Thus Babylon to an empire grew; 
Thus Persia ruled the nations, too; 
Thus came her wealth to old Peru. 


Another such a valley lies, 

All virgin under cloudless skies, 
From where Columbia's mighty tide 

Rolls to the Ocean, strong and wide, 

To where the white-peaked Cascades stand 
And, jealous, guard our chosen land. 

Here, no cyclone’s awful wrath 

With death and terror strews a path; 

And here no thunderbolts are hurled 

To ruthless smite a sleeping world; 

Nor ever comes a flooding rain, 

The vigor from the soil to drain. 

And, springing from the ashen mould, 
The harvest yields an hundred fold. 

Here labor is redeemed from thrall, 

And plenty hangs in reach of all. 


Louis Lzsa. 
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A scorching midsummer sun looks down from 
the zenith upon the vast, undulating prairies of 
the inland empire. Itis the height of the rain- 
less season, and the dust-laden shrubbery by the 
wayside, the gray bunch-grass, curing upon its 
roots, and the cloud which envelops every mov- 
ing object, combine to lend to the scenea general 
air of drouth and desolation. It is the time of 
harvest and plenty in the land, however, and 
from thousands of fertile grain-fields the dust 
and din of labor attest the wealth of the seem- 
ingly parched and barren country. From the 
crest of a divide the eye may range over many 
miles of glittering fields of ripened grain and 
distinguish, ever and anon, the movements of 
little armies of men and horses, the smoke of a 
steam-thresher, and the slow-traveling pillar of 
dust following in the wake of a header. 

Down in the mighty canyon of the sinuous 
Snake, where it cuts the mountains and forms, 
for a short distance, the boundary between the 
high plateaus of Washington and Idaho,—States 
now, Territories at that time,—the sun of that 
August day of 188- glowed with peculiar fer- 
vency. The dark bluffs, frowning half a mile 
heavenward, shimmered with heat and shut out 
every breeze; the icy river exhaled an enervating 
steam and the almost tropical yegetation of the 
little fruit-ranches along the sandy margin, 
hung motionless and swelled and sweltered in 
the stifling calm. 

At the Idahoend of the s)ender festoon—known 
to all the little world of that region as the Lower 
Ferry—a clumsy ferry-boat was leaving the 
shadow of its tall mooring-tower, with two 
young men and a jaded saddle-horse as passen- 
gers. Old friends were the two youths, sounlike 
in exterior;—the handsome, slouching, muscular 
ferry-man and the slender, fine-featured young 
ranchman—wiry, and bronzed as a Spaniard by 
a three-days’ ride from the mines of the ‘Upper 
Country;”—and their greeting on shore had 
been loud and hearty. 

‘*What’s bringin’ ye back?” queried Tom Mer- 
win, the ferry-man, laying his arm affectionately 
over the other’s shoulder after the frightened 
horse was quieted and the boat’s pulley was 
humming along overhead, while the fierce cur- 
rent pushed the great boat toward the other 
shore. Then he backed against the railing and 
scrutinized his passenger frankly while he added: 
“I s’posed you’d quit ranching and gone into 
mining for good.” 

“Oh, the mines are doing very well,” replied 
the traveler, “but I got tired of them and 
thought I’d come home and look after my har- 
vesting. You know I left Cy Samson on my 
ranch, and he’s kind of a shiftless cuss.” Then 
headded the stereoty ped frontier inquiry: ‘Well, 
how’s everything?” 

“Oh, everything’s humming,” returned the 
ferry-man. ‘‘Crops is good and the Methodists 
over in your neighborhood are holdin’ a ran- 
tankerous old-fashioned camp-meeting down at 
Riverview—sort of a harvest-home-picnic-relig- 
ious combination show, I reckon. I crossed a 
couple of imported preachers from the Upper 
Country, this morning, an’a lot of othershouters. 
I hear your old sweetheart, Milly Phillipps, is 
about to get converted,’”’ continued the irrever- 
ent youth, ‘‘an’ if she does, her ma’s bound to 





A TALE OF TWO TERRITORIES. wv 
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marry her to Preacher Wadleigh, that owns the 
ranch joining theirs. The preacher's gettin’ 
pretty forehanded, with all that band of horses 
of his, and they’d probably been married ’fore 
this, only he thought she wa’n’t quite good 
enough for a preacher’s wife. Her pa an’ ma’s 
sot on the match, an’ if she gets religion it’ll be 
a go, sure!” 

All this with a merciless study of the other’s 
face, which grew black and sullen in spite of his 
evident efforts at self-control. 

The look, and the muttered invective—not 
wholly free from profanity—which the traveler 
leveled, most unjustly and irrelevantly, at the 
Methodist Church in general, were not lost upon 
the young river-man, but his passenger changed 
the subject and they talked of other things until 
they had made fast the boat and stood upon the 
Washington shore. Then Tom Merwin faced 
his friend again and said, bluntly: 

“Jack Sumner, why in thunder didn’t you sail 
in and marry that girl yourself? You had a 
good show to get her a year ago, or else I’m an 
Irishman, which I ain’t.” 

The face of the traveler flushed with resent- 
ment for an instant, but, longing for sympathy 
and seeing only genuine friendly interest in the 
eyes of his companion, he replied: 

“You are mistaken, Tom, if you think I ever 
had any show there. I did run after her a year 
ago, like a fool, but I think they all—her parents, 
aunts and uncles and she, too, for aughtI know— 
had their hearts set on this match with the 
preacher even then. The first thing I knew she 
had gone off to boarding-school—without so 
much as a good-bye to me,”’ 

“Yes,” Tom admitted; ‘‘I know they all think 
a Methodist preacher—and especially one that’s 
located and got rich—is just a little tin god; but 
she ain’t like the rest.” 

**Why didn’t she answer my letter, then?” Jack 
said. 

“S’posin’ she never got that letter?” Tom 
replied. 

‘*What makes you think she never did?” asked 
the traveler, looking up with a slight gleam of 
hope at the other’s tone. 

***Cause I know she didn’t,” replied the ferry- 
man. ‘‘Didn’t Minna Bartlett go to school with 
her, and hasn’t she told me some things?” 

It was now Tom’s sunburned visage that grew 
scarlet. 

“Tll tell you what it is,” he continued, ‘I 
don’t believe she’s in the notion of marrying the 
preacher at all, but they’ll all keep harpin’ at 
her till she’ll do it just to satisfy her folks. I 
seen her last night. You know I was at the 
meetin’, and the camp-ground is on the lower 
end o’ their ranch. Well, after ’twas out her ma 
steps up an’ says: ‘Milly, your pa an’ me’s goin’ 
to stay in the tent, but Brother Wadleigh’s goin’ 
home an’ will walk along with you.’ Now, what 
does Milly do but turn to me an’ whisper for me 
an’ Minna to walk along far as her house. So 
we did.” 

Jack Sumner stood gazing silently into the 
hissing water at his feet, while a great hope—a 
hope, which, in spite of his despair, had kept 
him true to all the noble ideals it had once 
awakened—struggled once more for the mastery 
of his honest heart. 





“God knows I’ve tried to deserye her,” he 
said, bitterly, ‘“‘but it’s nouse,Tom. Her family 
never would consent to her marrying a sinner 
like me, even supposing she would.” 

“Consent!” roared Tom. ‘‘Don’t ask’em. Ask 
her, an’ if she’s willing you’re all right. She 
ain’t old enough to be her own boss over there 
yet, I know, but just skip across the river, where 
they don’t have any of this license foolishness. 
I’ll cross you at any time, night or day, and it 
sha’n’t cost you a cent! 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” he continued, warm- 
ing with enthusiasm; ‘this Gretna Green busi- 
ness is getting to be all the rage. I crossed a 
pair of runaway infants only yesterday, and the 
old man and the sheriff just an hour later. Old 
Cleveland knew what was good for the ferry-men 
when he pocketed the Idaho annexation bill, 
bet yer life!” 

“Tom Merwin, you talk like a fool!” said Sum- 
ner. ‘‘Milly Phillipps never would marry any- 
body against her parents’ wishes.’’ But he spoke 
like one who wished to hear himself contradicted. 

‘‘Ask her and see,’ cried Tom. ‘‘Minna Bart- 
lett’s heard her drop a hint or two, or else I 
wouldn’t be talkin’. I’ll be over to the meetin’ 
tonight an’ you contrive to see her, an,’ if it’s a 
whack, I'll probably see you later. Come, now, 
take a fool’s advice; there’s no time to lose, I 
tell you.”’ 

‘*‘Well, Tom, I’ll do it,” said Sumner, ‘‘and if 
I fail I shall thank you all the same.” 

“Good!” cried the ferry-man, grasping Jack’s 
hand. ‘‘Here’s success to ye. I hate that old 
Wadleigh! He got his brand on a colt o’ mine, 
last spring, an’ l’d just admire to help play a 
sneak on him.” 

They said ‘‘good-bye” and the ferry-man turned 
his cumbrous craft back across the river, while 
Jack Sumner took his way up the steep and 
crooked canyon toward the Washington plains. 
His fatigue was forgotten, and he walked nimbly 
up the rocky slopes to spare his tired horse, 
turning now and then to bestow a caress ora 
word of encouragement upon the grateful brute. 
For a time his heart beat high with the wild 
hope inspired by the mysterious words of the 
ferry-man, but, as he reviewed the chances 
against the success of his undertaking, he mar- 
veled at his own temerity and half-resolved to 
abandon it altogether. Perhaps Milly had never 
cared for him atall. Most likely she had quite 
forgotten him. She might be already promised 
to another, and he would only offend her by 
seeking her in this surreptitious manner. But 
Tom’s words and the cherished memory of a 
look he had once seen in Milly Phillipps’ gray 
eyes, gave him a faint, though glorious, possi- 
bility of success. He would try his luck, or die 
in the attempt. 

Just after sunset, on this same August day, as 
the cool breeze of evening was beginning to lift 
the heated vapors from prairie and canyon, the 
farmers in the vicinity of the camp-ground, with 
their families, in fresh garments and white straw 
hats, were assembling for the evening service. 
Some there were who stayed at the campall day, 
but as the greater number were obliged to at- 
tend to the labor of the harvest season through 
the day, the exercises of especial interest were 
reserved for the evening services. Tonight a 
famous evangelist was present, and it was ex- 
pected that many young souls who had shown an 
awakening interest in their own salvation, would 
on this occasion take the important step which 
would bring them within the fold. The day had 
been spentin prayerful preparatory services, and 
a solemn hush pervaded the assembly. 

. “If my Milly and your Minna ain’t converted 
tonight they never will be,” said black-eyed, 
square-jawed Mrs. Phillipps to meek little Mrs. 
Bartlett, as the two matrons walked, some dis- 
tance in advance of the two maidens, toward the 
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camp-ground. ‘I’ve been sorry time an’ again,” 
she continued, speaking for her companion as 
well as herself, ‘“‘that we ever sent ’em to that 
worldly boardin’-school. My Milly’d been con- 
verted long ago if it hadn’t been for the dancin’ 
an’ dressin’ an’ high notions she learnt there. 
*Tain’t more’n a week sence she told me to my 
face that a person might be a Catholic anda 
good Christian too. Think of that! I told her 
to go to her room and stay till supper-time, and 
see how she would like to be shut up in a nun- 
nery, and she actually had the face to say she 
wished she could be. I had Brother Wadleigh 
come over and talk with her the next day, and 
she’s seemed serious ever since; but it'll takea 
powerful lot of grace to convert her,” and Mrs 
Phillipps heaved a pious sigh, in which Mrs. 
Bartlett joined, from her habitual custom of 
acquiescence. 

Itmight have been truly said of Milly Phillipps, 
as she walked along the dusty path toward the 
camp-ground that night, that she was “‘serious.”’ 
She was naturally of a sweet, religious nature, 





and all the thwarting influence of her bigoted 
relatives had not wholly destroyed her childish 
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faith. The solemnity of the occasion, too, and 
the growing seriousness among her young com- 
panions, were not without their effect upon her. 
Today even the vain and light-hearted Minna 
had declared to her, with sincere emotion, her 
intention to ‘‘come out from the world” and lead 
a nobler life. Should she, too, yield, and gowith 
her friend? Her heart seemed empty and dead 
within her, and she longed unspeakably for the 
inspiration and comfort which, she was told, 
would surely come with penitence and pardon. 
The publicity of the camp meeting and the gen- 
tle inquisitiveness of the anxious brethren and 
sisters were galling to her, it is true, but she set 
this down to the account of her own unregen- 
erate heart and tried to hearken to the voice of 
duty. 

Only one thing now held her back, and of that 
she could not speak Once inside the pale of the 
church and she knew that the influence of all 
her family would be brought to bear to marry 
her to the popular idol—big, florid, loud-voiced 
Mr. Soloman Wadleigh, the well-to-do local 
preacher, who was fifteen years her senior and a 
widower for the second time. Milly had been 
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“Thus, torn between good and evil.impulses, she sought a shadowed place.” 





accustomed to hearing his praises sounded on all 
occasions and to seeing him frequently at her 
father’s house, but had neyer suspected the de- 
sign of her parents until her eyes were suddenly 
opened by the exhortation which the good man 
had been called to administer to her the pre- 
ceeding week. She had confessed to him, upon 
that occasion, that she found the things of this 
vain world but poor and unsatisfactory; that her 
heart was cold, and that even God seemed far 
away. She had been thinking in her heart, the 
while, of some one else who was far away, and 
how different it had been before he left her 
without ever speaking the words she longed to 
hear. She had never known of his letter to her, 
for the scrupulous preceptress of the academy 
had promptly confiscated it, according to instruc- 
tions, and Mrs. Phillipps, after unhesitatingly 
reading it, had consigned it tothe fire with grim 
satisfaction—consoling herself with the thought 
that she acted for the good of her daughter’s soul. 

And so Milly bad confessed to the minister that 
the world had lost its charms and that she was 
willing to sacrifice pleasure, henceforth, and 
give her life to some noble work for humanity— 
quite in the spirit of the devotee; and had sat 
gazing down upon the red and green figures of 
the carpet, thinking her own sad thoughts,— 
which were far away from the good, stereotyped 
talk of the minister,—until she was recalled to 
her startled senses by the realization that the 
admonitory tone of his address was merging into 
something of an altogether personal application. 

Then she had sat stifly upright, though with- 
out a word or sign, while he made her a pro- 
visional offer of his hand and heart, contingent 
upon her admission to the church; assuring her 
that it was the dearest wish of her pious parents 
to see her engaged in the noble work of assist- 
ing him in the spread of the gospel among the 
ungodly. As he had magnanimously declined 
an immediate answer, in full confidence of her 
speedy conversion, she had been spared the ne- 
cessity of replying and her suitor had departed, 
radiant with hope. 

Poor Milly! Her whole soul revolted against 
a marriage so distasteful. She had said she was 
ready for sacrifice, but had never expected to 
meet it in this form. The cloister had indeed 
seemed preferable. 

On the other hand she would not openly defy 
her parents by refusing him, for she knew her 
mother well enough to know that such a step 
would be considered a sufficient provocation for 
a systematic persecution, all the more bitter be- 
cause springing from an alleged religious motive. 
Clearly, her only course was to remain impeni- 
tent and outside the fold, and upon this she was 
resolving—not without many gualms of con- 
science—as she approached the camp-ground in 
the dusk of this summer night. 

The beautiful grove was thronged with people 
who had come to hear the great preacher, and 
the strong light of the fires which illuminated 
the camp fell upon hundreds of serious, upturned 
faces as the services began. The sermon was 
one of those electrical appeals to hesitating 
souls which the pioneer Methodist understands 
so well. As the minister progressed in his elo- 
quent pleading and the evident sympathy of his 
audience deepened in intensity, Milly felt that 
her obdurate resolution had put her soul in 
deadly peril. When, at the close of the sermon 
and during the singing of astirring Methodist 
battle-hymn, she saw a score of her young ac- 
quaintances and friends move forward toward 
the altar for special prayer, she felt that she, 
too, must go, or deliberately cast in her lot with 
the wicked forever. Yet, though weeping bit- 
terly, she put away the pleading hands and lips 
of her friend Minna, and saw her pass up the 
aisle alone. Still the melodious voice of the old 
preacher rang out, at intervals of the singing. 


— kk 2h ae. 
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‘Let no secret temptation hold you back,’’ he 
said; “do your duty now, and God will care for 
you through all that is tocome.” And Milly, at 
last borne away by her own emotions and the in- 
tensity of the excitement about her, threw aside 
her doubts and fears and, trusting that God would 
care, arose and passed slowly toward the kneel- 
ing throng around the altar. Half-way up the 
aisle she heard a stentorian exclamation of pious 
joy, and realizing, though her eyes were down- 
cast, that the approving gaze of Mr. Wadleigh 
was upon her, she was half-minded, even then, 
to abandon her good resolves and go away im- 
penitent. 

Thus, torn between good and evil impulses, she 
sought a shadowed place somewhat removed 
from the other penitents and, kneeling humbly 
down, wept and trembled as she realized the 
solemn significance of the step she had taken. 
The Rev. Soloman Wadleigh, having seen the 
desire of his heart, knelt down also and led the 
devotions of the hour with an eloquent and earn- 
est supplication, raising his voice and rubbing 
his hands as his own enthusiasm and the re- 
sponses of the throng increased in fervor. 

Still, at intervals, came one and yet another 
out of the crowd and knelt about the altar. To 
Milly’s side came her old Sunday-school teacher 
—dear, deaf Sister Miller, who knelt and prayed 
for her with affectionate fervor; while to the 
other side of the bench came a young man evi- 
dently stricken with emotion, for the portion of 
his face not shadowed by his wide sombrero was 
buried in a colored silk handkerchief. So quiet 
was his coming and so entirely common his ex- 
terior, that he attracted no attention whatever; 
but Milly felt his fingers touch hers as he knelt 
down, and the next instant heard her name 
uttered in a whisper no other ear could have 
heard, coupled with an adjective as old as love 
itself, and in dear, dear tones so unmistakable 
that, without raising her bowed head she an- 
swered, ever su softly,—‘'Oh, Jack! dear Jack!” 

The usual crowd of incorrigibles had gathered 
in the background of the pious concourse, and 
among them Tom Merwin—usually respectful, 
though irreverent—was tonight seen to laugh 
so much that Miss Hannah Phillipps, Milly’s 
spinster aunt, went to him in righteous wrath 
and exhorted him, by the pious example of his 
pretty fiancee, to forsake the company of scoffers 
and flee the wrath to come. 

On her knees, with wildly-beating heart and 
face still buried in her palms, Milly heard the 
shrill voice of the good sister praying that she 
might believe in the goodness of God; that she 
might surrender her whole heart; that tonight 
she might find peace; while another voice whis- 
pered in her ear petitions infinitely sweet to her 
famished heart, and to both prayers she re- 
sponded doubly, but in purest single-hearted- 
ness, ‘*I do! I will! Yes, tonight!” 

‘tAmen! Thank God!” the fervent throng kept 
shouting with increasing rapture, and presently, 
in the quiet canyon beyond the grove, a tall 
youth lifted a sombrero from his head, shook a 
companion by the hand and echoed, half-rev- 
erently, half-deliriously, ‘*Them’s my sentiments, 
Tom! Thank God! Thank God!” Then headded, 
after a pause and another hand-shake, ‘‘Thank 
you, too, old man!’ 

The hour of prayer ended with the usual words 
of exhortation and hymns of rejoicing, and the 
worshipers dispersed toward their homes. Milly 
shrank from the well-meant inquisitiveness of 
the good souls about her, hid herself at the ap- 
proach of her mother and Mr. Wadleigh, and, 
taking refuge under the ample wing of Sister 
Miller, escaped from the camp-ground and walked 
toward her home, leaving a message for her 
mother, who was to stay at the camp. When 
Aunt Hannah arrived at home half an hour 


edifying conversation with her oracle, the Rev. 
Mr. Wadleigh, she found the house dark and 
her niece evidently asleep. Milly was in her 
place at breakfast the following morning with 
such an air of radiant, quiet joy, that even blunt 
Aunt Hannah forbore to question her upon her 
“experience.” 

And Milly was happy, with the calm assurance 
of the approval of God and of her own conscience. 
The world was surely a different world from that 
of yesterday, and it was with pure, child-like 
love and thankfulness to the good Father that 
she took her place, at the close of the camp- 
meeting services that afternoon, to receive the 
sign of admission to the church. She had al- 
most forgotten the existence of Mr. Wadleigh ia 
the exciting events of the last few hours, though 
his radiant face and sonorous voice were more 
than usually prominent among the throng. 

“This eyening, my dear Miss Milly,” heat last 
managed to whisper to her, ‘I am coming over 
to—to inform your parents.” 

The ground seemed suddenly to rock beneath 
poor Milly’s feet, for some one else was also com- 
ing to “‘inform her parents.” 

“T would wait, Mr. Wadleigh,” she faltered; but 
just then somebody called the popular preacher 
away and she saw him no more. 

There was no end of work to be done at the 
Phillipps’ ranch that evening. The camp-meet- 
ing had been a blessed occasion, but in attend- 
ance upon its devotions the housework had ac- 
cumulated to an extent that made thrifty Mrs. 
Phillipps and bustling Aunt Hannah arouse all 
their latent energies. The sun had just set as 
they began their work, but his departure ushers 
in the pleasantest part of the summer day, in 
that region, and is the signal for a general 
activity after the languor of the midday heat. 
Aunt Hannah betook herself to the cellar—a dug- 
out opening into the kitchen—to skim the milk; 
Mrs. Phillipps was already plying the churn- 
dash upon the accumulated batch of cream; while 
Milly, having cleared away the supper dishes, 
was scalding and wiping an immense pile of 
milk-pans, looking furtively at the clock and 
wishing i were over. 

What would Jack say? Would her mother 
have hysterics? She hoped her father would 
notcry. Her father was coming from the barn 
now—and, oh, Heavens! there was Jack himself. 
walking behind him, and the stroke was about 
to fall! Milly trembled and looked at her mother, 
who flushed up and snorted with rage as she 
recognized the approaching guest. 

‘“‘What’s that jack-o-poverty back here for!” 
she ejaculated. Milly trembled no more. She— 
who had never defied her mother in her life— 
went up to the intruder fondly and proudly, put 
her pink, parboiled hands in his, and kissed him 
before them all. 

The storm of wrath, tears, and maternal re- 
proaches which this mutinous act precipitated is 
not for weak words to portray. 

“Go to your room, you ungrateful child!” 
screamed the mother, at length. But Milly did 
not go. It was all in vain, however, that Jack 
pleaded for her in his most winning manner: 

“Come, now, mother, give herto me. I’ll be 
good to her, and to you; and, besides, I’m not so 
poor as I was, by a good paying mine or two.” 

In vain, too, did Aunt Hannah,—rich in horses 
and cattle and distrustful of all men but one,— 
smitten suddenly by a hope which had never 
dawned in her virgin heart until that hour, go 
over to the enemy and urge her sister-in-law not 
to ‘‘contrairy ’em’—adding that she would ‘‘give 
Milly that pair of four-year-old Bell-founders, 
just the same;”’ at which unexpected turn the 
audacious Jack embraced the buxum spinster 
and kissed her so vigorously that she boxed his 
ears and then bolted off to the parlor, mentally 


But it was not in Mrs. Phillipps to yield. “I 
have other views for my daughter,” she said; 
“you ain’t even a professor, and the Bible says, 
‘Be not unequally yoked to an unbeliever.’” 

Mr. Phillipps, ruled in all things by his wife, 
was silent; so that Jack, at last, drawing Milly 
to him, said: 

“Well, I’m sorry; but if you won’t give your 
consent I shall have to take her without it, for 
she is my wife already. Old Elder Merwin mar- 
ried us in the ferry-house across the river at 
midnight last night!” 

‘What! Milly, is this true?” screamed the 
mother. ‘‘Have I brought you up and slaved 
and toiled’—here she choked, blubbered some- 
thing about ‘‘disgrace,” and covered her face 
with her apron. 

“There won’t be any disgrace, ma,” pleaded 
Milly. ‘*We’ll be married over again, won’t we 
Jack, and nobody shall know.” And so it was 
arranged. 

There was a double wedding in the Riverview 
church a few weeks later, from which Mr. and 
Mrs. Soloman Wadleigh droye away in a car- 
riage a shade finer than that of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Sumner. For a natural qualm of spite 
had opened the eyes of the minister to the 
charms of Miss Hannah Phillipps, that evening 
when she received him alone in the parlor and 
told him the delightful news of her neice’s ap- 
proaching marriage. Even Aunt Hannah never 
knew of the midnight ceremony; and people won- 
der, to this day, how Jack Sumner overcame the 
well-known prejudices of the old folks. He has 
never become a church-member, nor even a 
‘*professor;” but, since he achieved the blushing 
honors of an election to the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, he has been the fond idol of his parents-in- 
law, and leads a life so exemplary that his sweet- 
souled wife is certain he must be pious at heart. 
It was only the other day that she said to him: 

“Jack, dear, I do believe you were converted 
at the Riverview camp-meeting.”’ 

And he replied, promptly and heartily: ‘I 
believe it, too, Milly. Anyway, I’ve enjoyed my 
religion ever since.” 


AFTER SEVENTEEN YEARS, 


The Buffalo (Minn.) News says that the daugh- 
ter of Gilbert Mattson, a farmer living three 
miles south of Hector, has been heard from. 
Seventeen years ago this summer the four-year- 
old girl was sent out to carry a lunch to her 
brother, who was herding cattle not far from the 
house. This was the last seen or heard of the 
little one until a letter from New York came re- 
cently to the home of the Mattsons from the 
daughter, now a young lady twenty-one yearsold. 

After her sudden and mysterious disappearance 
the country was searched for miles around; all 
the sloughs were dragged and every effort made 
to recover the child who was lost. Finally the 
search was given up and the little girl was 
mourned as dead; and when what were supposed 
to be the bones of a small child and some pieces 
of clothing were found in a large slough near the 
Mattson farm, it was thought certain that the 
little one was dead, and all hope died. 

The letter which came to re-awaken hopes in 
the hearts of the parents, stated that, on his 
death-bed, a man whom the girl had been 
brought up to believe was her father had con- 
fessed that, seventeen years ago, he had stolen 
her from her prairie home. He told her the 
names of her parents, where they lived, and fully 
described to her the particulars of her abduction. 
A letter written to verify the death-bed confes- 
sion, stated that the young lady would return at 
once to her home, from which she has been so 
long separated. 

The story seems too strange to believe, but it 
is nevertheless true, and when the young lady 














later, after a walk across the fields and a most 


adding several more colts to Milly’s dower. 


comes there will be rejoicing in that home. 
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Where to Grow Old. 


Southern Oregon’s climate is generally ad- 
mitted to be conducive to longevity, and this 
was strongly substantiated the other day when 
a trio of Ashland men, the youngest sixty-eight 
years of age, devoted a little spare time to calcu- 
lating the number of men, in Ashland alone, of 
that age and over. They easily counted up a 
full 100. 


Morning in Washington. 


To the early riser with a soul appreciative of 
the beauties of nature, the Colville (Wash. ) Index 
pertinently says, the early mornings here have 
afforded a grand picture. The morning star has 
been particularly brilliant, while the rays of the 
sun, glistening through the gray mist, scintillate 
like a million diamonds, brighter than the tiara 
of an Oriental princess, casting a halo of radi- 
ance along the horizon until the nebulous haze 
disappears before its genial beams. 


The Indian in Washington. 


The end of the century is coming fast. Yester- 
day a stalwart Siwash was seen wheeling a baby 
in a baby carriage up Yesler Avenue. Probably 
his klootchman was somewhere trying on her 
bloomers or taking lessons on the bicycle. When 
we reflect that, not so long ago, it was hyas cultus 
for a Siwash to have anything todo with thecare 
of children and that the klootchmen portaged 
them around strapped to their backs, we get 
some idea of how thingsare going.-Seattle Times. 


Wild Honey in Minnesota. 


The Morrill correspondent of the Little Falls 
(Minn.) Herald says that bee-trees are so plenti- 
ful this year that a blind mancould find them. It 
has always been the custom in Morrill, whena 
bee-tree was found, tohaveapicnic. Everybody 
would go—men, women and children—and take 
milk, butter and bread and enjoy a whole day; 
but bee-trees are so common this year that a pic- 
nic at every one found would mean a picnicevery 
day, so the custom is fast becoming a thing of 
the past. 


A Bloomer Restaurant. 


The first bloomer restaurant in the world has 
been opened in San Francisco and enjoys a 
mighty patronage. It is called ‘“‘The Bloomer 
Cafe.”” Four active, stout-built waiter-girls, at- 
tired in the latest style of bloomers, are the 
main attraction, though the place itself is neat 
and the menu tempting. The costume of the 
four up-to-date waitresses is very much on the 
zouave plan, especially the waist. Still itisa 
modest costume and the girls express themselves 
as pleased with it. They say they can work ever 
so much more rapidly and easily than with skirts, 
and they do not get so tired. They are very lady- 
like and receive polite consideration from patrons. 


A Singular Affidavit. 


The officers and clerks of the United States 
Land Office in St. Cloud, Minnesota, are greatly 
amused over an unusual affidavit which found its 
way into their place of business lately in the 
contest case of Alonzo W. Keyes vs. Sarah Lan- 
gen, the plaintiff having filed an affidavit of the 
death of the contestee. He swears that he does 
not know the present post-office address or where- 
abouts of the contestee, and Dr. N. K. Whitte- 





| more, of Elk River, follows with this somewhat 


remarkable affidavit: 

“This is to certify that Sarah Langen, sup- 
posed to be single, died on Feb. 8, 1895. I have 
no memorandum stating just the cause of death, 
and I have had more to think about io caring 
for the living than thinking about the dead. 
However, I am quite certain that she is dead, 
and have certified to that fact at least once 
before. She was a patient of mine, and that 
ought to at least give me authority to know 
whereof I speak; and, possibly, that ought to be 
sufficient guarantee that she is dead.”’ 


The Baby in the West. 


The Portland Oregonian has awarded a $150 
prize for the best definition of a baby. The 
Heppner lady who won the prize, sent in this 
answer: ‘tA tiny feather from the wing of love, 
dropped into the sacred lap of motherhood.”’ 

The following are some of the best definitions 
given: 

The bachelor’s horror, the mother’s treasure, 
and the despotic tyrant of the most republican 
household. 

The morning caller, noonday crawler, mid- 
night brawler. 

The only precious possession that never excites 
envy. 

The latest edition of humanity—of which every 
couple think they possess the finest copy. 

A native of all countries, who speaks the 
language of none. 

About twenty-two inches of coo and wiggle, 
writhe and scream, filled with suction and test- 
ing apparatus for milk, and automatic alarm to 
regulate supply. 

A thing we are expected to kiss and look as if 
we enjoyed it. 

A little stranger, with a free pass to the heart’s 
best affections. 

That which makes home happier, love stronger, 
patience greater, hands busier, nights longer, 
days shorter, purses lighter, clothes shabbier, 
the past forgotten, the future brighter. 


It was Old, but Good. 


For some days past ‘‘a few of the best of us,” 
old-timers all, have been in the possession of a 
talisman that could at will bring us back to the 
palmy days when ‘buff’? were plenty and the 
night shift ‘“‘gams” had each a piece of dried 
meat or smoked tongue that was formerly a part 
of the animal that continually had a “thump on 
him.” Noone ever dreamed, then, of the possi- 
bility of buffalo meat becoming a rarity; but one 
year of terrible slaughter about settled the buf- 
falo question, and the last remnant of edible 
“buff” soon after disappeared. But it isn’t an- 
cient history that we started to write about; not 
the dead past, but the live present, and today 
there are probably a dozen men in town who, at 
irregular intervals, take from their pockets a 
queer-looking dark-brown substance, resembling 
a petrifaction, and, having cut off a shaving 
which is quickly conveyed to the mouth, assume 
a satisfied, far-away look while munching the 
stuff. Do you know what it is that imparts this 
beatific condition? Nothing but jerked ‘‘buff.” 
No one knows where it came from, and the ben- 
eficiaries do not care to enquire; they know by 
experience that it is genuine; that it has the 
flavor of 1880-81, and that, like the famed “‘hash- 
eesh,” it fills the mind with visions of a storied 
past and a vanished luxury. And theircuriosity 
goes no further.— Yellowstone Journal. 


What Tales He Could Tell. 


Among the old settlers of what is now North 
Dakota there are few, if any, whose residence 
ante-dates that of Narcisse Grant, at presenta 
resident of Fargo. Mr. Grant is sixty-eight 


years of age, enjoys the best of health and, not- 





withstanding the fact that he has seen a good 
deal of pioneer life, would not be taken as a man 
over fifty-five years of age. He was born in 
North Dakota, near Pembina, where his mother 
still lives, who was also born in North Dakota. 
Grant’s father was a Frenchman and his mother 
a Sioux. For many years, states the Minneapolis 
Journal, he was an employee of the Hudson Bay 
Company, employed in the manufacture of what 
is known as the Red Rivercart. The old man’s 
stories of his adventures in buffalo hunting are 
extremely interesting, tracing back to the time 
when it was unnecessary to resort to the long 
chase to secure the needed food. In those days 
it was customary for the hunters to go out and, 
rounding up a herd of buffalo, drive them as 
near camp as possible and then, mounting on 
swift ponies, rush in among them and begin in- 
discriminate slaughter. Little use was made of 
the carcass aside from the hind-quarters, the 
tongue, the heart and the hide. Every foot of 
the Red River Valley, from Fargo to the North- 
ern boundary of civilization, is as familiar to 
Grant as the streets of Minneapolis are to Col. 
John H. Stevens. He has raised a family of ten 
children, nearly all of whom are alive, theoldest 
son, Gabriel, having served ten years on the 
police force of the city of Fargo, two years of 
which time he held the position of chief of police. 
From present appearances, the old pioneer bids 
fair to weather the so-called rigors of the North 
Dakota winters for at least a quarter of acentury. 


The Story of Ralph Horn. 


A writer in the Snohomish (Wash.) Independ- 
ent gives an eloquent description of the old min- 
ing camp of Galena, in the Cascade Range, now 
abandoned and almost forgotten. Among other 
tales of the old camp he relates this melancholy 
story of the fate of Ralph Horn: 

“Tales of the town? What mining camp of any 
pretentions to the name but has an endless num- 
ber? Tales of failure, which is tragedy; tales of 
success, which is comedy; tales of both, which is 
melodrama. Men came; some struck it rich, 
others fled. Some did both; struck it rich, then 
fled—over the invisible line. Ralph Horn was 
one of these. Listen to the tale—told as the 
ruddy camp-fire painted the rapt faces of awed 
listeners, up where the snow lasts till March and 
the summer comes in with July. 

“The impatient cry of the Troublesome was 
heard all day long through the narrow canyon, 
where the old moss-trimmed trees bowed to meet 
one another and left for the eye’s comfort an oc- 
casional bare glimpse of blue. It was, one could 
see, an old, old canyon, even as the mountains 
roundabout were of a wondrous age. Deep had 
the water worn the rock,—narrow and deep, and 
the swift rush of the angry waters through the 
grooves could be heard from the peak-tops, a 
good half-mile nearer the sky. There was no 
trail then along the Troublesome, not even a 
blazed line from its mouth tothe basin. Year 
after year avalanches of snow had piled the can- 
yon deep with fallen trees, through which it 
were next to impossible to trace a path. Ralph 
Horn had made it, though, when he went up, 
fresh from the comparatively easy grades of the 
Cady trail. But, after three months’ prospecting 
up along the headwaters on half-rations of coffee 
and flapjacks, he found it different coming down. 
After thirty consecutive hours of hard climbing 
he stopped—not to rest, but to die, for all the 
fight was out of him. Just where the waters 
halt to gather force for a fierce plunge through 
Cedar gorge, the bank was sloping green and the 
shade was grateful, and it was here that Ralph 
staggered and fell. He lit his last match tosmoke 
his last pipeful of tobacco, and then fell to seeing 
and hearing things not of thisearth. Away back 
up the mountain was his pack and his precious 
bagful of sample ore. It was late in the season, 
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and the last blue-berry had dropped from the 
stunted shrubs. Ralph was hungry and there 
was nothing to eat. He had no strength, and 
civilization was ten miles away. Wherefore, he 
lay down to die. 

‘*The creek sang the same old song it had car- 
oled since the beginning of things. The firssighed 
and waved their drooping arms. The sun sank 
to rest behind the peaks, and night and death 
came on softly. 

‘*When an old miner found him in the spring, 
the pack-rats heard the words: ‘Damn the gold, 
anyway. It ain’t worth the life of a man!’” 


Hunting on the Pend d’Oreille. 


There is no more attractive region in the 
United States for the sportsman who wants to 
hunt big game, than the shores of Lake Pend d’ 
Oreille in Idaho and the country on both sides of 
the river of the same name, above and below the 
lake. This is a mountainous region, covered 
with pine forests. It can be easily traversed on 
foot or on horseback. It abounds in small, swift 
streams flowing from the high mountain ranges 
into the riveror lake. On the high, bare ridges 


I'll kick the feathers off youif you come near 
enough.” The eagle belongs to Mr. McGregor, 
proprietor of a saloon below Second Street on 
Nicollet Avenue, and as it is very tame it is al- 
lowed the run of the place. Thespirit of freedom 
is typical of the eagle, and confinement cannot 
kill it. Consequently, when the door was left 
open for a few minutes yesterday, the eagle 
screamed a shrill good-bye and started for his 
native crags. He stopped to pick out the best 
route when he got as far as Second Street, and 
thereby caused the supposed remark by Foolish. 
Terrence, Jr., made a grab and got a “‘half- 
Nelson” on the bird and carried him to the 
lock-up, where he told Emmett Goff that it was 
a case of drunk anddisorderly. Goff takes charge 
of many queer things in the ordinary course of 
events, but he kicked on having an eagle thrust 
on him, especially when it happened to own five- 
foot wings and eight-inch claws. The bird was 
then chased into the alley. He strolled up to 
Washington Avenue, and was just about to ad- 
dress the assembled multitude on the glory of 
the American emblem of freedom, when an em- 





ployee of McGregor’s came along and again sub- 








anything about the wealth of wild flowers in 
Minnesota. They grew in great profusion up to 
our very doors, rendering the atmosphere fra- 
grant with their delicate odors. Every few weeks 
there was a change in the floral display, both in 
colorand variety. The tall golden-rod,surrounded 
by flowers of every hue, waved its proud plume in 
July and August, while the night-blooming prim- 
rose reserved its delicious fragrance for Septem- 
ber. In October, the foliage changed its color 
and the gorgeous display filled the soul of the 
lover of nature with pleasure and joy beyond 
words to express. 

To one who has been accustomed to looking 
upon dusty streets and massive piles of stone, 
brick and mortar, everything seems so new and 
fresh in the country! The heavenly luminaries 
seem to shine more brightly. The beautiful sun- 
sets—as the last lingering rays touch the water— 
and the blossoming of the pure stars at twilight’s 
gentle hour, make up a bewildering surrounding 
that, for the time, transports the beholder to a 
sphere where all is beauty and harmony. 

On several occasions during the summer I arose 
early to see how gently Aurora lifted the cur- 
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and peaks, the Rocky Mountain goat and sheep 
are plentiful. In the valleys and on the slopes of 
the foot-hills, deer abound and there are three 
kinds of bears to give a spice of danger to the 
sport. Then there are timber wolves, foxes, 
lynx and wild cats to serve as targets for the rifle. 
Our illustration is from a photograph of a little 
steamer chartered by a party for a cruise on the 
lake and river, and shows the results of good, 
sportsmanlike work in the dead game displayed 
hanging from the upper deck. 


An Eagle in Limbo. 

Terence Connolly, Jr., had just finished trim- 
ming up a small coffin, the other afternoon about 
5 o’clock, and had put it in a buggy to which was 
attached his Roman-nosed record breaker, named 
“Foolish.” Just at this time alarge and healthy 
eagle flew out of the alley across the street and 
lit on the sidewalk near the horse. Foolish 
turned his head and rolled his eyes at the eagle, 
then gave a snort and muttered to himself, ‘I 





don’t know what kind of a chicken you are, but 





DAY’S SPORT ON THE LOWER PEND D’OREILLE RIVER, IDAHO. 


jected him to the leash of slavery. Once again 
the proud monarch of the air and the emblem of 
America’s freedom had been insulted and spat 
upon by the foreign powers.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


Bald Eagle Lake. 


Bald Eagle Lake lies twelve miles from St. 
Paul and is distant one mile from White Bear 
Lake. It covers 900 acres of ground. Around 
its rugged shores are many evidences of their 
occupation, at no remote period, by the Indians; 
but they have gone West, and upon the sites 
once covered by their tepees have been erected 
homes where civilization, beauty and refinement 
hold sway. On the banks overlooking this beau- 
tiful sheet of water have been erected, by Mr. E. 
A. Warren and others, many cottages which are 
occupied during the summer months, chiefly, by 
families from St. Paul. The air is pure and 
healthful. The lake is well stocked with the 
finest of fish, giving occupation and amusement 
to the old and young alike. 

It was not till the past summer that I knew 





tain to awake the slumbering hours to their 
daily rounds. Rays of light, like so many silver 
threads, appeared in the Eastand grewin length 
every moment; finally these changed to gold, 
and their reddening glare first touched the hill- 
tops, then the foliage along their slopes, and at 
last the surface of the lake, converting its wa- 
ters, as it were, into liquid gold. The sight was 
grand to behold; but, as the sun appeared above 
the hills the scene was changed and I gazed 
upon the placid waters—which seemed to have 
been converted into a sea of molten silver. The 
birds began to sing, the fish to spring above the 
waters, and the cry of the fish-hawk was heard 
as he flew over the lake in search of his daily 
food. 

In the evening of our lives we see and appreci- 
ate more clearly the beauties of nature; and thus 
are we educated for that final state—which “Eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.” 

GEN. R. W. JOHNSON, U.S. A. 
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Chicken Hunting. 
Chancing to spend 
a few days not long 
since on a North Da- 
kota farm, I was for- 
tunate enough to be 
invited to go chick- 
en hunting with a 
man who was an ex- 
pert. I felt highly 
honored, being 
=A & woman, that 
% 3s he should be 
-< willing to be 
bothered with 
me; but I have since 
come to havea 
sneaking idea that 
he took me along 
purely as a conven- 
ience, and because 
there happened to 
be no one else at 
liberty to spend the 
day, traveling over 
the prairie with 
him, just to hold his 
horses when he got 
out to shoot. How- 
ever, I enjoyed it 
hugely, and, if I 
made myself useful, 
so much the better. 

I gleaned, too, by observation and questioning, 
a great deal of information on what before had 
been to me quite a matter of my own imagina- 
tion. Perhaps there are others in my predica- 
ment, and, if so, it may be that they would be 
interested in an account of my experience. 

It was a glorious morning in early October. 
We started off bright and early in a light, con- 
cord buggy drawn by a span of spirited young 
horses. We wore our fur coats—for it was quite 
cold before the sun was well up—and the gun re- 
clined against the seat between us. I was re- 
lieved to learn that my careful companion never 
loaded it until it was needed for immediate use. 
He had his pockets conveniently filled with 
loaded shells ready for the emergency. The 
hunting-dogs, a fine, aristocratic Irish setter 
and an honest-looking, if not handsome, bird- 
dog, were wild with excitement at the prospect 
of a whole day of sport. They performed such a 














variety of antics and made so much din with 
their yelps of impatience and delight, that I was 
heartily glad when our lunch-basket was stowed 
under the seat and we were ready to start, 
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DAKOTA PRAIRIE 
SKETCHES. 
By Clara M. White. 


We bowled along over the fine, hard roads for 
a couple of miles and then struck into a field of 
stubble, and the dogs got down to work. They 
were used to hunting together, and seemed to 
divide the field very impartially. Back and forth 
they ranged in their zigzag course, but for along 
time scented no birds. I was just beginning to 
wish something would happen, to break the 
monotony, when my companion sat up suddenly, 
all alert, and said: 

“There! Dick’s got something.” 

We followed Dick, watching carefully every 
little wiggle of his tail. I must confess that I 
didn’t understand this sign language, but my 
companion understood it perfectly and startled 
me very much by the abrupt manner in which 
he stopped the horses, threw me the reins, seized 
his gun and ran toward the dog—which had sud- 
denly been petrified by some unseen power into 
a piece of statuary. He had apparently been 
turned into stone in an instant and just as one 
front paw was raised to take a forward step. 
His head and tail were extended in one stiff. 
straight line. My friend stole softly up behind 
him, and I at once inferred that Dick had ‘‘come 
to a point” and was pointing with his nose. My 
own idea had always been, from pictures I had 
seen, that a hunting-dog turned around and 
pointed out the game with his tail! Certainly a 
bird-dog’s tail, when he has come to a point, 
looks very much like the pointer which aschool- 
teacher uses in a blackboard exercise. Well, I 
was smart enough to see that I had been mis- 
taken, and, thinking it was not worth mention- 
ing, I kept still about it. 

The dog now began to creep slowly and silently 
forward, my friend following with his gun raised 
and ready for use. I was sitting up very straight, 
holding the lines very tight and keeping oneeye 
on those horses, for I didn’t know what they 
might do when the gun went off. As my duty 
was to hold the horses, I feared there might be 
some good, strong holding to be done. There 
wasa quick, sharp whir, and I saw, with my 
other eye, a covey of prairie-chickens rise from 
the stubble. Then there were two reports, in 
quick succession, and three birds fell; another 
report, and a fourth bird, hit at a good long 
range, flew more and more slowly and finally 
tumbled to the ground. The rest were far away. 

‘““Watch where they alight,” shouted my com- 
panion in a very excited tone of voice, as he ran 
to pick up the birds. 

I watched, and saw the remnant of the covey 
fly to some distance and then settle down in 
the stubble again. The horses, by the way, had 
not so much as quivered when the gun was fired. 


They were used to it. However, I wouldn’t care 
to have an electric car come up behind those 
horses when I was holding them. 

My friend now came up, looking rather proud 
and holding those birds—a fluttering mass of 
feathers—by their legs. Twoof them still strug- 
gled and flapped their poor, broken wings ina 
most painful manner. 

“For mercy sake do kill those poor things!” I 
exclaimed. 

He smiled indulgently, calmly pressed ‘his 
thumb into the head of one and then of the 
other, and thus they died—to my exceeding 
gladness. 

Then he asked, ‘‘Where did they go?” 

‘Right over there.” 

‘*Yes, but just where did they alight?” 

**How on earth do you expect me to tell you? 
There is nothing but stubble, stubble, stubble— 
neither stick nor stone to locate them by!” 

‘“‘Well, I could have told,” he said, and he 
seemed quite disgusted with me. 

I felt very humble, and was so glad I hadn’t 
said a word about dogs pointing with their tails. 

He got in at last, and off we went in the direc- 
tion the covey had taken; but we didn’t finda 
trace of them. They are very clever at hiding 
in the stubble, which they closely resemble in 
their color and marking. 

After awhile my friend thought he would try 
another place. I was of the opinion that he 
wanted to get there very quickly, for he didn’t 
follow the road at all. We plumped rightacross 
the road, and you know there are quite deep 
ditches on each side of the section roads; but we 
didn’t stop even for ditches. Sometimes we went 
straight across them and sometimes on the bias; 
and, really, I hardly know which was the more 
trying. Going across straight shakes one upa 
good deal, and going on the bias is exceedingly 
hard on the nerves. 

Soon after taking our first two ditches a long 
stretch of ‘“‘plowing” confronted us, but we only 
slowed up just a little for that. Ididn’tsay any- 
thing, but, honestly, although I have attended a 
gymnasium for several winters, I never got quite 
so much downright exercise as I did then! The 
way that surrey bobbed up, first on one side and 
then on the other, throwing me very unceremoni- 
ously up against my companion and then hurl- 
ing the gun against me, was a thing to be re- 
membered. 

After a while we came to some “breaking,” 
and that, as perhaps you know, is several degrees 
more humpy than the plowed land. The horses 
walked over that, nevertheless it took all the 
fortitude I possessed to stand it without flinch- 
ing. I smiled, however, as though I were quite 
accustomed to it—and, fortunately, there was only 
a strip of it before we came to a “happy hunting 
ground” indeed. There the dogs found several 
coveys, and my friend got a bird from each. 

We ate our lunch on the bank of a coulee, but 
it was not nearly so picturesque asit sounds. A 
coulee, you know, is a small river without any 
water in it and minus a tree or a bush on its 
banks. But I was exceedingly glad of the rest, 
and decidedly hungry. 

We did another field, after lunch, and then 
started for home, hunting as we went. As we 
were passing a nice little farm-house, the dogs— 
very tired and hot after the miles and miles they 
had been running—quite unceremoniously took a 
plunge bath in a tub of clean rain-water by the 
kitchen door. The mistress of the manse came 
out just as they were taking themselves off, and 
I am afraid that she was very angry, for she shook 
her fist at them. This made my friend laugh 
heartily, and he laughed all the more when I 
expressed my anxiety lest the dogs should catch 
cold after doing such a very imprudent thing. 

We reached home in time to have those prai- 





rie-chickens dressed and broiled forsupper. All 
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my bones and muscles ached as though I had 
been pounded, but I assure you that I never 
tasted anything more delicious than those ten- 
der, juicy breasts and crisp, brown legs. 


The Prairie in Autumn, 


Would you like to know how to enjoy to the 
fullest extent the mere fact of living? Then lay 
away all your cares and tribulations and spend the 
latter part of September, and as much of October 
as you Can spare, on a prairie-farm in the North- 
west. The air itself is the most bracing kind of 
tonic. Its effect is to make you feel that your 
spirit and strength are as limitless as the broad 
prairie itself, and to that you can seenoend. In 
September, the coloring is a feast for the eyes 
and soul. The sky is true blue, the stubble-fields 
are pure yellow, and the uncultivated land and 
the roadsides are clothed royally in all the pur- 
ple, fine linen and cloth of gold of asters and 
golden-rod. There is a perfect riot of wild 
flowers wherever the hand of man has not inter- 
fered. Sunrise on the prairie, heralded by the 
dazzling morning star, is a thing never to be for- 
gotten. The sunsets, in their never-ending be- 
wilderment of variety and sublimity, will go with 
you through life. The purple and the gray, the 
crimson and the rose, the gold and the green, in 
all their tints and changes and rare combinations, 
—sometimes covering the whole wide arch of 
heaven,—make even the masterpieces of a Tur- 
ner sink into utter insignificance! 

Take, some morning, a drive out to the field 





mountain of it is piled up in no time, and must 
be got rid of or the machine will be choked up 
by it. Here is where the bucking machine comes 
in play. This is a very simple affair, but it does 
its work most effectually. It is nothing buta 
long pole with a mule harnessed to each end of 
it. The pole is longer than the diameter of the 
straw-pile, so that, as the driver guides one mule 
to each side of the pile, the pole comes in collis- 
ion with it atits base. Atthis point thedriver 
steps on the middle of the pole, with arms out- 
stretched and with the lines from each mule held 
in the hand on the corresponding side; the mules 
proceed on their onward course, and the pile of 
straw has nothing to do but to move on to its ap- 
pointed resting place. Of all the men employed 
in threshing, the one who drives the bucking- 
machine is least to be envied. During his ride 
on the pole he is well nigh buried in the straw. 
His clothing, hair and lungs become filled with 
the dust. 

After the threshing there isa little loose wheat 
that has been shaken out of the sheaves, and a 
picturesque sight is that of two boys gleaning in 
a deserted field. If they own a small fanning- 
mill, and wheat happens to be high in price, they 
can sometimes earn two or three dollars a day 
by industrious work. 

Some still, favorable night after the threshers 
haye moved on to another farm, the big piles of 
straw are fired—and that is a gorgeous sight. 
This offering to the god of fire ought to appease 





him for the sections of dry prairie-grass that 





‘Look at the golden cataract of straw tumbling from the far end of the machine!’ 


where the threshing is going on. It is a most 
fascinating sight—one that you can watch for 
hours without wearying. You would hardly im- 
agine this field to cover a square mile, but so it 
does. A crew of twenty-eight men is hard at 
work. The big machine turns out about fifteen 
hundred bushels of wheat a day. Everything 
goes on like clock-work. Four teams are gath- 
ering the sheaves—two unloading while two are 
gathering. Two men lift the sheaves from the 
wagon, two cut the strings and pass them on to 
the two who stuff them, one after another, into 
the capacious mouth of that ravenous machine. 
The feeders must take care not to put their 
hands in too far, for the monster is carnivorous 
as well as herbivorous, and does not object in the 
least to a man’s arm to vary the monotony of its 
meal. Watch the two men who arecatching the 
stream of wheat in bags; other men load the bags 
on the wagons and they arecarried away. Empty 
wagons are always ready to take the places of the 
loaded ones, and so the work goes on unceas- 
ingly. Look at the golden cataract of straw 





tumbling from the far end of the machine! A 


have been turned into wheat fields. The flames 
in huge masses shoot up toward the brilliant 
stars, which scintillate back their sympathy. 
Within the circle of light, you can almost feel 
that immensity of darkness surrounding you. 
Night on the prairie has a charm of its own. 
The stars seem brighter here than anywhere 
else, unless it be at sea. You can watch the 
march of the glittering constellations from one 
end of the heavens tothe other. Thecool night 
breeze that caresses your cheeks has traveled its 
uninterrupted course over miles and miles of 
level or gently-rolling land. Or, if the moon 
holds sway, there is one vast expanse of silvery 
light—unmarred by one black shadow, save your 
own. But night is cruel, too, and some morning 
you are saddened to see that the gorgeous robes 
of the flowers have been ruined by a ruthless 
hand. Their royal majesties stand desolate, 
clothed in sackcloth and ashes. Never mind, 
though; the stubble fields are still yellow, the 
skies are still blue, and the silvery haze has 
come to beautify everything it veils and to make 





elixir of autumn will get into one’s veins al- 
most anywhere, but on these boundless prairies 
your capability of enjoyment seems limitless. 
There appears to be no beginning and no end to 
anything. Everything symbolizes infinity. You 
feel that the petty cares and annoyances of life 
are but things of a day; and you are healed, body 
and soul. 

Now is the time to spin your wheel, or to 
gallop your horse, or to drive your spirited team 
over the hard roads. If you are a hunter, what 
better sport than chicken-hunting? The birds 
are scarce and pretty wild, now, but for that very 
reason the sport is keener and thecredit greater. 
Some hunters think the pursuit of no game is 
quite so exciting as this. It takes a hunter with 
nerve and skill to wait in intense suspense be- 
hind that wary, rigid dog, till the sudden whir 
comes which tells him the covey hasrisen. Then 
he must keep cool and aim true to bag three or 
four birds before they are out of range. 

Some day your dogs can find no more birds 
and you are aware that the north wind is chill- 
ing you to the bone and you notice that the fields 
are a dead, dull brown and thesky aleaden gray. 
The silence of death seems to have fallen over 
the whole world. It is the ‘‘abomination of des- 
olation,” and time to hie you back to the arti- 
ficial life of the city. But the memory of all the 
glory goes with you and brightens the ‘‘winter 
of your discontent.” 
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you forget all save the delicious present. The 





A PLEASANT LITTLE TUNE. 





There's asong that’s very pleasant, very pleasant to 
my ear, 

And I know the time is near at hand when it again I'll 
hear; 

As I cast my eyes o'er ripening fields I know I'll hear 
it soon 

It’s the humming of the thresher on an autumn after- 
noon, 

Hark! the rhythm of its music is heard at dawn of 
day; 

Now it rises, now it fallsagain, now nearly dies away 

Render'd sweeter yet by distance, a pleasant little 
tune, 

The humming of the thresher on an autumn afternoon, 

I know the boys are hard at work a,record for to 
gain; 

This pretty weather may not last, and storms will 
spoil the grain; 

So, if the boys do not object, the new moon being 
bright, 

We'll run her after supper and away into the night. 

And now the boys are coming in with many a merry 
jest; 

Soon after, at the table, each man will do his best; 

And I'll hear the tir’d housewife say, as she hurries 
round about 

“I'll be mighty, mighty thankful when the threshing 
crew pulls out!” 

It’s many a year since last I heard that song that 
moved me so. 

Sometimes in dreams I hear it—now loud, now sweetly 
low; 

And | wake and ask, ‘What is it?’ as I look about my 
room: 

‘Twas the humming of the thresher on an autumn 
afternoon! 

J. B. Rice. 
°@e —— 


A LONG DISTANCE CHEW.—An illustraticn of 
how space is annihilated by the telegraph was 
afforded a few days ago by two telegraph clerks 
sitting opposite each other in a Chicago office. 
One of them was sending a message to New 
Orleans; the other was receiving a message from 
the same city. The sender wanted to borrow a 
plug of tobacco from his colleague, but it would 
have been a breach of the rules to ask for it. He 
therefore wired to New Orleans and asked the 
receiver to tell his partner to hand hima ‘“‘chew.”’ 
In less than a minute the plug came over the 
glass partition, which separated the two oper- 
ators. The message had traveled considerably 
over a thousand miles, although only a yard 
separated one operator from another. 
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THE GREAT NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT CROP. 


By E. V. 


North Dakota has harvested another phenome- 
nal wheat-crop. Threshing is now completed 
and a large part of the crop has already gone to 
the elevators of Duluth and Superior for ship- 
ment East, and to the mills of Minneapolis 
There is enough left, however, in the country 
elevators and in farmers’ barns, to keep the rail- 
roads busy all the month of December, and some 
millions of bushels will be held over for better 
prices next spring. The crop is not quite so 
heavy as that of 1891, which was much thelargest 
ever yielded by the State, but this year the farm- 
ers have not lost any part of their harvest by a 
scarcity of threshing machinery. A good deal 
of wheat stood in the shocks throughout the win- 
ter of 1891-2, for the reason that, although scores 
of machines and crews were shipped in from Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Iowa, there were still not 
enough of them to finish the work of threshing 
before the snows came. The gereralcrop result 
of 1895 has,however, surpassed thatof 1891 in act- 
ual money return. If there is not so much wheat 
this year as then, there has been amuch larger 
production of flax andothercrops The tendency 
throughout the State is steadily towards more di- 
versified agriculture. The best market crop for 
profit this year has been flax, which brings about 
seventy five cents a bushel. This crop can be 
raised on new breaking without any backsetting, 
and, with ten bushels to the acre as an average 
yield, the farmer pays the cost of the breaking 
cutting and harvesting and has a smali bargain 
of cash profit; and, besides, his land is ready for 
wheat the second year and the cost of the break- 
ing does not stand as a charge against the fist 
wheat-crop. The flax straw makes good feed 
for cattle, so that here is another source of profit 
A good deal of barley was raised the past season, 
but the price was so low that most farmers prefer 
to keep what they have raised and feed it to hogs 
and cattle. Oats gave very heavy returns, but. 
like barley, it commands a low price. North 
Dakota does not export oats in ordinary years. 
There have been years when potatoes have 
brought a good deal of money to North Dakota 





Smalley. 


part of the valley shows heavier crops than the 
central and southern parts. Grand Forks and 
Walsh counties lead the list with about six mil- 
lion bushels each. Pembina has at least four mil- 
lions. Trail should be credited with four millions 
and Cass has about the same amount. Richland, 
at the southern or upper end of the valley, may 
be set down at two and a half millions. The 
counties adjacent on the west of those fronting 
on the Rad River, have had excellent crops. 
This is especially the case in the more northern 
counties, such as Cavalier, Ramsey and Nelson. 
Griggs, Steele, Barnes, Towner, Eddy, Foster 
and Wells will allaverage over twenty bushels to 
the acre, according to reports. In the western 
and southern counties the yield was much 
lighter. Taking the whole State together there 
has been an excellent crop and a profitable one, 
too, in spite of the low price. It costs a great 
deal less per acre or per bushel to raise wheat 
now than it used to cost in the good old days of a 
dollar a bushel. Take the one item of farm ma 
chinery, for instance. A binder cost $240 ten 
vears ago; now they are sold for $80 and up to 
$100 Draft horses can be bought for one-half the 
vid prices. Labor in plowing and harvesting has 
come down from $2 a day to $1 25. Wagons are 
thirty-five per cent cheaper; flour, forty per 
cent; clothing, forty per cent; while the cost of 
threshing has come down to about half the old 
rate. The following statements of the cost of 
raising wheat in North Dakota are taken from 
the Fargo Record: 

The Record gives herewith four estimates of 
the cost and profit of wheat-growing. The firs! 
one shows the sums actually paid by a young 
woman engaged in teaching school who hired 
all work done, bearing no portion of the inciden- 
val expenses usually falling to the lot of the 
farmer to bear. Any other person can have 
small tracts plowed, sown and planted at the 
same rates. They cannot be sure of forty-one 
bushels per acre, however, as in her case. Half 
that is a good yield one year with another. The 
second estimate is from one who liveson his farm 








A HARVEST SCENE NEAR FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA, 





and works with his own hands the year round, 
getting along with one man to assist, except 
during seeding and harvest. The third is from 
a practical gentleman who gives a conservative 
estimate fitting the case of a man who owns his 
own machinery and bears the incidental cost, 
including that of management. All are worthy 
of consideration. The fourth is from Hon. John 
S. Sinclair of Berridale Farm, Nelson County. 
All are reliable, but the persons making them 
look upon the matter from different standpoints. 

The first is that of Miss Margaret La Tourette. 
Her farm is at Petersburg, NelsonCounty. She 
is teaching school at Lakota, the county seat, 
eighteen miles distant: 


Cast oF PUOWIRE DOP GARG a soo ccc cs ccdcscccces. cess $1.25 
Booed, 256 WUGMSIS MOF MORO... 0.0 cesececcccscccccssccece 69 
I Te SI 6.6, na civ cc 0sttdiceseensentéééereiuenne 40 
AME, BOT WOMB. occ oo cdevicccsicesecees csnccesscoses 32 
I git wobec canaeedmdindabanaae 80 
Threshing and marketing 41 bushels per acre at 
SPORT ER DOG ssn asctcccnccecascccaces. cancecns $4 10 
NE GON. 5 ki hactdspattsateatibcudesssed xed 6b $7.56 


The day The Record visited this farm the wheat 
was worth in the elevator forty cents per bushel. 
Her profit, therefore, would have been $8.84 per 
acre if sold at that price. She had 138 acresin 
wheat. 

The second is that of Hon. David Wellman, of 
of New Rockford, Eddy County. His is the basis 
of the hard-working farmer who counts a full 
hand. 





NE RU ORE ins csi cdiccntbadaddscobencucseiideiecos 75 
BaOG, 156 DOMOM POP MOTD. 6.46.0 600i ciccccccccccocsec 65 
SN GD. Fs -tebcne 00sécrccaccccdacastddcessac 25 
TON, GE I en 00.50 06.65 6s20 sk ncecdceanenseece 21 
Harvesting and shocking ....................0ccc0e 40 
Threshing and marketing, 10 cents, estimating 
thirty bushels por Are... 0.0 ....ccccccs coccce. $3.00 
NE WI iii. Mn cdntndad ddssbsbeicdcaiens $5.66 


At forty cents per bushel the profit of his tract 
of 160 acres would be 86 34 per acre. 

The third estimate is that of James Holes, one 
of the 1871 settlers of Cass County, in every re- 
spect a practical man, who concedes the truth of 
each of the other estimates, but who gives acon- 
servative estimate from the standpoint of the man 
who charges up the incidental expenses and 
endeavors to give a correct idea of the cost of 
production where wear and tear and cost of re- 
pairs, keep of horses, wages lost on rainy days, 
etc., are taken into consideration. 


Plowing peracre............... $1.00 
Seed. 1’, bushels peracre....... 75 
Seeding per acre............ oo & 


Twine, three pounds............. 25 

Harvesting and shocking...... 

Threshing and marketing 23 
bushels per acre.............. $2.30 


75 


ce $5.58 
Profitat twenty-three bushels 
per acre, which is very near the 
average of the State, $3.62 per 
acre. 
The fourth estimate is that of 
Hon. John S. Sinclair, Earl of 
Caithness, who prefers farming 





armers, but with the price down to fifteen 
cents a bushel in the Twin Cities and the 
market over-stocked throughout the West, 
the farmers this year have, as a rule, only 
dug enough for home consumption. Some 
propose to feed potatoes to cattle, but oth- 
ers maintain that there is not enough nu- 
triment in them for profitable use in mak- 
ing beef. 

I hear various estimates of the aggregate 
wheat-crop of North Dakota, running all 
the way from thirty millions of bushels up 
to sixty. Most estimates are exaggerated. 
Probably a conservative figure would be 
thirty-five millions and a liberal one forty 
millions. The big yields are, as usual, in 
the Red River Valley, and the northern 
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A BATTALION OF HARVESTERS ON THE MOVE AROUND A MILE-SQUARE FIELD OF WHEAT. 
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in North Dakota to the life of an earl in Scot- 
land. His estimate was: 
SE IIS 5. 0:gdncdecchaces i ccsdeetnsendeszecs - $1.00 
RE Corsi tbe ts 6-050 ds ths b60bd  db0dn0s ened edesdeescouese 75 
Seeding 
Twine per acre ......... he tendsdinimanehguenss 24 
Cutting and putting in shock... ..................- 75 
Threshing and marketing thirty bushels per acre, $3.00 
I 0:0 1068 cxatcsaddianancbacsssonatwacanas “$6.14 

Profit on eight hundred acres of wheat at forty 
cents per bushel, yielding thirty bushels per acre, 
$5 86 per acre. Much of Mr. Sinclair’s wheat 
will run up to forty bushels per acre, and on this 
his profit will be largely increased, as the only 
cost for the extra ten bushels will be the cost of 
threshing and marketing. On forty bushels of 
wheat his profit will be $8 86 per acre. 

Among the successful farmers of the State is 
Hon. David Wellman, of New Rockford, Eddy 
County, who was a member of the last Territorial 
Legislature and speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives in the first State Legislature. He 
came to the Stute in 1883 and located his farm, 
which has passed through the several stages of 
development from the sodded shack to the com- 
fortable farm-house. He took atree-claim and 
pre-emption in the first instance, followed by a 
homestead, which gave him 480 acres at a 
cost of less than $300. Later, he purchased an 
additional quarter-section and then another, un- 
til his farm now consists of 960 acres, of which 
675 acres were in crop this year. He had 160 
acres of wheat, 160 of rye, eighty acres of oats, 
seventy of flax, 100 of barley, thirty acres of corn 
and the usual amount of vegetables. Mr. Well- 
man had not threshed when seen by Zhe Record 
reporter, but believed that his wheat would av- 
erage thirty bushels per acre, his oats seventy- 
five, his flax twenty, his barley fifty. His corn 
was practically ripe when struck by frost, but 
he ventures no estimate on it. He estimated 
the cost of producing wheat on his farm, as fol- 
lows: Plowing, seventy-five cents per acre; seed 
sixty-five cents; seeding, twenty-five cents; twine 
twenty-one cents; cutting and shocking, forty 
cents; threshing thirty bushels to the acre, $2.40. 
His cost of marketing he places at four cents 
per bushel or $1.20 per acre, making the total cost 
of his wheat, when in the elevator, about twenty 
cents per bushel, a net profit of $6 per acre. 

Opinion has changed of late, among most 
North Dakota farmers, as to the future of ag- 
riculture in this State. They have recovered 
from their discouragement about wheat. They 
now believe that all the eastern part of the 
State is a permanent wheat region and that it 
is the best one on the globe; or, rather, that it 
is a part of the best wheat region on the globe, 
for Northeastern Minnesota and a large portion 
of Manitoba belong to the same great prairie 
belt and were also included in the alluvial bed of 
the prehistoric Lake Agassiz. Intelligent farm- 
ers believe in raising flax, barley and other 
small grains, but they are convinced that their 
chief market crop will always be wheat and they 
now feel secure in the conviction that, with the 
economies learned during the recent period of 
hard times, they can successfully raise wheat in 
competition with any other country in the world. 
They have in their favor, in this competition, 
both soil and climate and, besides, the superior 
intelligence of the American farmer. The old 
saying that the best fertilizer for land is brains, 
is exemplified on these prairies. Nowhere can 
be found a brighter or more competent class of 
men engaged in agriculture. 

The plains of North Dakota and of the adjacent 
parts of Minnesota and Manitoba are evidently 
destined to be a great wheat-producing country 
for all time—like the plains of the Danube and 
those of Southern Russia and the slopes of Mount 
Etna, in Sicily. True, the wheat-plant is a sen- 
sitive and a fickle plant, varying greatly in its 
yield from year to year, but experience has am- 
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ply demonstrated that nowhere does it thrive 
better than in this region and that nowhere else 
does it give a berry with such excellent nutritive 
qualities. 


THE NEW FARGO. 


About two years ago, in the midst of the 
gloomy business depression which then prevailed 
throughout the country, two-thirds of the busi- 
ness district of Fargo was destroyed by fire. The 
entire principal business street, two parallel 
streets and the cross streets for a distance of two 
blocks on one side and five or six on the other of 
the main thoroughfare of trade, were completely 
obliterated and the flames spread far into one of 
the best improved residence districts. All the 
banks but one, all the agricultural implement 
warehouses, the new and handsome Columbia 
Hotel, the wholesale stores and most of the lead- 
ing retail stores, went up in smoke in two hours’ 
time. Such a calamity would have been a severe 
strain on the resources and credit of the most 
prosperous town of ten thousand inhabitants in 
the most prosperous times. The peopleof Fargo 
met it with admirable courage and energy, and 
set to work to rebuild witn a promptness and a 
high public spirit which attracted the commen- 
dation of the entire Northwest. There are now 
very few traces to be seen of the disaster. The 
new Fargo is much handsomer than the old. 
The burnt business streets have been almost 
wholly rebuilt with good brick structures, and 
the serious task of paving, which the citizens hes- 
itated to grapple with in the old flourishing years, 
has been taken up and completed on all the streets 
where there isa heavy traffic. Bright, clean, 
well-built and well-paved, the Fargo of today is 
a great improvement on the Fargo of the times 
before the fire. Good sense has governed all 
the new construction. The store buildings are 
only two stories in height. This means no vacant 
upper stories and a good return in rentals on the 
investments. In several instances a number of 
merchants have combined to put up long blocks 
of symmetrical architecture, each owning his 
own part of these syndicate structures. In place 
of the old sheds which were formerly used by the 
numerous agricultural implement firms, there 
are now roomy brick warehouses. The Columbia 
has not been rebuilt, but in its stead there are 





three smaller hotels, each of which is quite com- 
fortable and all of which doa very good business. 
Still another hotel has been made out of the old 
Argus building, which stands in the part of the 
city that escaped the fire, the newspaper having 
moved into convenient quarters in one of the new 
blocks. Fargo is now much better furnished 
with hotel facilities than it was two years ago, 
and, in fact, all its equipment for transacting 
business has been notably improved. The whole 
place now looks compact, handsome and city-like. 
This is especially the case with the main street, 
where the big plate-glass windows, the spacious 
store-rooms and the brilliant show of goods give 
the city a decidedly metropolitan appearance. 

Fargo is, in fact, a much more impo: ta: t «own 
than its population would signify to an Eastern 
man. In its trade relations it reaches over a 
large part of the great State of North Dakota 
and for a long distance into the neighboring 
State of Minnesota. It is currently spoken of as 
the metropolis of the Red River Valley, but this 
does not accurately define its position. At the 
tower end of the valley is Winnipeg. in Manitoba, 
nud between Winnipeg and Fargu is Grand Forks, 
which enjoys the trade of a large district. Fargo 
is not restricted, however, to the upper vailey, 
for its business relations extend westward clear 
across North Dakota, along the main line of the 
Northern Pacific, and southwestward for over a 
hundred miles along an important branch line of 
that road. From a northern direction two lines 
of the Great Northern road bring in trade, and 
from the south one line of that system and one of 
the Milwaukee system, while the Northern Pa- 
cific gives it communication with a large part of 
neighboring Minnesota on the east. Competing 
railway systems have enabled the place to rise 
above the condition of a small trade nucleous for 
immediately adjacent country. This favorable 
situation in regard to transportation has built 
up an agriculiural implement trade of such 
magnitude that the concerns engaged in it are 
prepared to prove by statistics, that more ma- 
chinery is sold here direct to farmers than at 
any other point in the United States. Nearly 
every important manufacturing concern in the 
country that makes reapers, mowers, thresh- 
ers, plows, drills, wagons or cultivators, is rep- 
resented here by a general agency. 
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STACKING UP THE WEAL 


Encouraging beginnings have been made in 
several lines of jobbing trade, and here the in- 
fluence of competing railway systems is also 
strongly felt. It is true that there is always a 
good deal of complaint about rates, and the Fargo 
merchants, like those at other places that are 
struggling to get wholesaling established in 
competition with the large cities, believe that 
they are entitled to lower rates than they can 
get; but it is certain that, without competing 
lines of road, there would be no jobbing done at 
all. The three grocery jobbing houses, the fruit 
houses, the tobacco and cigar firms, the saddlery 
and harness firm and the new confectionery 
factory, are doing a successful business in spite 
of what they regard as discrimination in rail- 
road tariffs in favor of St Paul and Minneapolis. 
This fact proves, at least, that Fargo is a good 
point for branching out in trade beyond the 
ordinary retail affairs of country towns. 

No better example can be found anywhere in 
the great Northwestern wheat belt of a large 
and growing town built up almost wholly on the 
profits of wheat-growing, than is afforded by 
Fargo. It is emphatically a wheat metropolis. 
All its leading lines of business live by supplying 
the wheat-growers with the necessaries of farm 
life, such as groceries, clothing, machinery, 
tools, twine, horses, harness, furniture, hard- 
ware, etc., and such luxuries as have come to be 
almost necessities from habit and culture—as 
books, newspapers, pictures, ornaments, cigars, 
educational facilities and a long list of things 
that tend to make life agreeable. All these 
things are paid for, directly or indirectly, from 
the profits of farming, and farming in the rich 
Red River Valley soil is mainly a matter of 
wheat-growing. All these business blocks, pretty 
dwellings, churches, schools, colleges, ware- 
houses and railways are s0 many monuments and 
evidences of the success of wheat farming. Yet, 
there will always be found croakers to say that 
wheat does not pay; that prices are too low and 
yields too uncertain and that farmers are ac- 
tually losing money at the business. The suffi- 
clent answer to these pessimists is to point to 
Fargo itself and ask how it manages to live and 
grow, year after year, if there is no profit in its 
great supporting industry. 

The so-called bonanza farms in North Dakota 
are mostly in the vicinity of Fargo. After the 


great decline in wheat prices, a few years ago, it 
was freely predicted that the big farms would 
speedily be broken up and put on the market in 
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smiil tracts, for the reason that their owners 
could no longer affordto work them. This theory 
gained very general credence. Time has shown 
it to be erroneous, however. With a few excep- 
tions, where non-resident ownerships have de- 
sired to close out their holdings and divide the 
investments among the stockholders, none of the 
large farms have been subdivided. They are, as 
a general rule, cultivated as diligently as ever 
year after year. Evidently, they are not losing 
money. The fact is, the decline in the cost of 
farming has kept pace with the decline in wheat. 
Take, for illustration, some of the main items of 
expense on a wheat-farm. Draft horses can be 
had at less than one-half the prices of ten years 
ago. Machinery of all kinds costs not more than 
one-half the old prices. You can buy a reaper 
for $80 to $100 that used to cost $200 to $225. 
Farm labor has come down from thirty to forty 
per cent. The provisions the farmer buys to 
feed his help, such as flour, smoked meats, sugar 
and vegetables, show an average decline of fully 
forty per cent. If he buys oats for his teams 
instead of raising the feed, he pays only fifteen 
cents a bushel—while he used to pay sixty. 
Clothing for his family, lumber for his build- 
ings, railway fares for business and pleasure 
trips and a hundred other items of ordinary 
expense, all show a great reduction. Basides, 
experience in struggling with low prices has 
taught the farmers many economies which they 
never learned in flush times and never would 
have learned if the old, high prices for wheat 
had continued. All farm operations are now 
carried on more methodically and carefully than 
formerly. More service is obtained from animals, 
machinery and men, and wastefulness is checked 
in all directions. The wheat-growers of the Red 
River Valley have fully adapted themselves to 
the new conditions of close economy, and now 
realize that they are in no further danger from 
foreign competition. They understand the soil 
and climate with which they have to deal, and 
experience has shown them that, taking a series 
of years together, they can depend on a very 
fair return for their investments in land and 
machinery and for their own time. At no time 
in the past have they felt so secure as at pres- 
ent. They know that nowhere else on the globe 
can there be found better conditions for the 
regular cultivation of the wheat-plant, and they 
are content to stick to their farms. If they sell 
any portion of their lands, it is at good prices 
and for good reasons. 





THE JIM RIVER VALLEY. 


The map-makers tried hard to have the stream 
called the Dakota River, and that is the most 
appropriate name, for its five-hundred-mile course 
lies wholly within the territory of the two Da- 
kotas and it furnishes the chief drain-way of 
the settled portions of those States. The set- 
tlers, however, insisted—from their first occu- 
pancy of the region—on the name James, which 
they very promptly shortened to Jim. And now, 
all the way from its source—a little west of 
Devil’s Lake to its mouth near Yankton, it is 
called the Jim River and nothing else, and its 
valley is universally spoken of as the Jim River 
Valley. This is unfortunate, first, because there 
is another James River in the United States— 
the chief river of Virginia, with two and a half 
centuries of history back of its title and a deriva- 
tion from a king of England to give it added 
dignity, and, second, because the nickname Jim 
is unworthy of an important water-course. I 
have never been able to learn, during thirteen 
years’ familiarity with the region in North Da- 
kota through which this river flows, the real 
history of its name. All that people can tell at 
Jamestown and at other burgs along the Jim, is 
that the name started away down at Yankton, 
that it had no relation to the Virginia river of 
the same name, and that it probably came from 
some early settler or frontier hero whose exploits 
long ago passed into the obscurity of forgetful- 
ness. 

It is a queer sort of river, this Jim of the Da- 
kotas. It is said to be the longest river in the 
world that is not navigable for any part of its 
course. Some of the boomers of the early settle- 
ment days believed that it had a navigable 
stretch, and they actually built a little steamboat 
which was to run from Columbia up to Grand 
Rapids. The craft made two or three voyages in 
the spring freshet season and was then tied up 
to the bank to rot. There are still some canal- 
like reaches of water that look inviting for boat- 
ing and that tempt farmers and villagers to in- 
vest money in skiffs, but just above or below 
these reaches you will, as likely as not, discover 
places where you can drive across with a team 
and find hardly enough water to refresh your 
thirsty horses. From La Moure up to New Rock- 
ford, a distance by the windings of the Jim of 
over two hundred miles, the so-called river is 
little more than a series of sloughs and water- 
holes, with hardly a visible current anywhere, 
except in two or three places where there isa 
deep channel for a mile or two. One of these 
deep-water stretches is at Jamestown, where the 
river flows through groves of ancient and sturdy 
oaks. 

I have seen the source of the Jim up in Wells 
County and its mouth, where it enters the Mis- 
souri, a few miles below Yankton, and I have 
crossed it at a dozen places in the two Dakotas, 
but I never could quite explain how so trifling 
and irresolute a stream has the energy to keep a 
steady southern course, or how it manages to 
drain so large an area of country. Some of the 
people living along its banks think that it has an 
underground channel below its surface-course 
and that most of its waters run off in this hidden 
and surreptitious way. 

In this article I want to talk about only that 
part of the valley of the Jim which lies in North 
Dakota. Heading in sloughs and marshes, the 
stream flows through the counties of Wells, Eddy, 
Foster, Stutsman, La Moure and Dickey and past 
the towns of New Rockford, Jamestown, Grand 
Rapids, La Moure and Oakes. The soil of the 
valley is of a pretty even quality, so far as pro- 
ductivity is concerned, but the rain-fall is some- 
what greater in the northern counties than in 
the southern ones. There is algo a difference in 
the big county of Stutsman, the wheat record 
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being considerably better in the northern than 
in the southern part of that county. This year 
many of the farms north of Jamestown produced 
over thirty bushels to the acre, while the yield 
in the southern townships of the county and in 
La Moure and Dickey counties did not average 
over fifteen bushels if it went as high as that 
figure. In some sections it fell below ten. 

A definite knowledge of local climatic peculiar- 
ities has now been gained by all the old set- 
tlers, and the result is that, in the dryer parts of 
the valley the people are going out of exclusive 
wheat-farming and giving more attention to 
stock, while in the upper or more humid region 
straight wheat-growing, year after year, is the 
rule. A good deal of corn is now raised in the 
valley and in late years flax is becoming a popu- 
lar crop. In speaking of the lower part of the 
valley in North Dakota as a region of deficient 
rain-fall for profitable wheat-culture as an ex- 
clusive source of farm revenue, I would not be 
understood to imply that farmers in that region 
have abandoned this crop altogether. They can 
count upon about as good an average yield ascan 
the old wheat counties of Southern Minnesota, in 
spite of their light rain-fall, but they have 
learned that in this epoch of low prices it is 
safer to diversify crops and keep cattle, sheep 
and hogs than it is to rely solely upon wheat. In 
fact, it is only in exceptionally favored regions 
that a farmer can live on a wheat-crop alone— 
regions like the Red River Valley, for instance. 
As it takes only about six weeks’ work in the 
year to raise and harvest a wheat-crop, it is 
hardly to be expected that a farmer should sup- 
port a family the year round on only that amount 
of regular labor for himself and his teams. 

The clump of oaks and elms along the James 
River do not form a continuous belt of timber, as 
do the cottonwoods along the Missouri or the 
mixed growth of varied woods that border the 
Red with a dense canopy of shade. They occur 
at intervals of several miles. They are a very 
pretty feature ina bare prairie country, and an 
effort is now being made to preserve such groves 
as have not already been devastated by settlers 
in their eagerness for cheap fire-wood. Some of 
the finest of these groves have been entirely 
destroyed. They stood on lands of the railroad 
company or of absent owners, and they were the 
common prey of all the neighboring settlers, who 
seem to have acted on the old cynical French 
maxim, les absents ont torts - the absent are in the 
wrong. 

The western boundary of the valley is every- 
where the line of bluffs, perhaps a 
hundred and fifty feet high, which 





farms it is usual for a considerable part of 
each holding to remain untilled for pasturage 
and wild hay. Unlike the Red River Valley, 
where the continuous wheat-fields stretch away 
to the horizon, the valley of the Jim produces 
the impression of a country only sparsely oc- 
cupied by settlers. There is no free Govern- 
ment land in it, however. All the land belongs 
either to settlers, to non-resident owners who 
bought tracts of the Northern Pacific many 
years ago in exchange for the preferred stcck, to 
mortgage companies that have taken pre-emption 
or homestead claims for unpaid loans, or to the 
State in trust for the public school fund. Wild 
land is held at prices ranging all the way from 
three to ten dollars an acre. One of the largest 
land agencies in the valley, that of Wells & 
Dickey, in Jamestown, reports that the forty-odd 
tracts they have sold during the past year 
brought an average price of $7 55 per acre, and 
that the average price of their sales for four or 
five years ago was Only five dollars. This shows 
a gain of over fifty per cent in the value of lands 
in this region during the period named. These 
sales were made in four different counties. They 
are an excellent evidence of the general improve- 
ment of the region during recent years. Another 
large land holding is that managed by B. S 

Russell, of Jamestown, It consists of the tracts 
purchased about seven years agofrom the North- 
ern Pacific by the Minnesota and Dakota Land 
and Investment Company. Thatcorporation went 
into liquidation and the bondholders took their 
several apportionments of the lands. Mr. Russell 
has sold about ten thousand acres this year, 
mainly in the northern part of Stutsman County, 

and his average price is from $1 to $2 an acre 
higher than the average price he obtained three 
years ago. 


IN JAMESTOWN. 


The largest town in the James River Valley, 
in North Dakota, and the central business and 
railway point for al) this part of the valley, is 
Jamestown, ninety-two miles due west of Fargo. 
It is the capital of Stutsman County. A branch 
of the Northern Pacific leaves the main line 
here and runs north, 108 miles to Leeds, where 
it reaches the Great Northern. This is called 
the Jamestown & Northern Railroad. Another 
branch, called the James River Valley Railroad, 
runs south down the valley to Oakes, where it 
connects with the Northwestern for South Da- 
kota points, and also with an east and west line 





form the buttresses of the plateau 
known as the Coteaux. Ontheeast- | 
ern side of the valley there is no | 
such definitedemarkation. The bluffs, | 
where any exist, are much lowerand | 
in places the land rises very grad- 
ually. Along the river-side are narrow 
stretches of bottom land which make 
good meadows. Tributary streams 
there are none to speak of, except the 
Pipestem, which comes into the Jim 
at Jamestown. The coulees, which 
come down from the higher levels, 
are dry after the snow has melted and 
run off. The aspect of the rolling 
plains, which border the valley prop- 
er, is rather monotonous, but is pleas- 
ing to the eye in the season of bloom, 
for the unbroken land is spangled 
with a multitude of blue, purple and 
yellow flowers. The areas of tilled 
land are rarely continuous for any con- 
siderable distance. School-sections, 
belonging to the State, and lands 
owned by non-residents, make large 
extents of virgin sod, and on the 
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of the Soo road. These branches bring in a 
good deal of trade to the town and their traffic, 
added to the heavy traffic of the main line and 
all the various operations of a division head- 
quarters’ point, make the place an active center 
of railway movement. About one-fourth of the 
population and business of Jamestown is derived 
directly from the operations of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, the remaining three-fourths being 
attributable to country trade, to wheat-shipping, 
to milling and toa few minor industries. The 
town held its own well during the recent depres- 
sion. The population to-day is a little less than 
three thousand and is probably as great, but no 
greater, than was reached in the years of the 
rapid development of the surrounding country, 
when this was the outfitting point for thousands 
of new settlers and the rendezvous of land-buyers 
and town-site speculators from the East. The 
business streets are well built up with brick 
structures. The conspicuous buildings are the 
big court-house, the opera house, the two pub- 
lic school-houses, a Presbyterian college that 
stands lonely and monumental upon a wind-swept 
hill, the grain elevators, the flouring mill, the 
Gladstone Hotel and the stately group of the in- 
sane hospital edifices, which overlook the town 
and valley from the crest of the bluff across the 
river. A few of the residences have shaded 
lawns, but the whole town is built upon a gravel 
bank and the cultivation of trees is very difficult. 
This explains the bare looks of the place, which 
a hasty conclusion might attribute to a lack of 
taste and public spirit on the part of the citizens. 
Jamestown people are, in fact, noted for both 
these good qualities, and they have struggled a 
good deal with adverse nature to make trees 
grow along their streets. The little park near 
the railway station, with its foundation and its 
rowsof box-alders, represents over fifteen years 
of effort in this direction. The water supply for 
the town comes from an artesian well, which 
gives a pressure in the hydrants sufficient to 
throw a large stream through the ordinary fire 
hose, over the highest buildings. There are 
pleasant groves for strolls along the river, a good 
stretch of water for rowing, and a water-power 
for the mill, and there is an active and intel- 
lectual social life among the people. The streets 
are never muddy, for nature has generously 
paved them with a deposit of gravel about twenty 
feet thick. Thereare pleasant drives out on the 
prairies among the farms, and for picnic excur- 
sions and camping parties there are the three 
Spiritwood lakes, which can be reached in two 
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hours with a fair team. The State militia holds 
its annual encampmenton the shores of the largest 
lake of the group 

In old and thickly-settled countries a town of 
three thousand people does not count for much, 
butin a new region, sparsely occupied by farmers 
and stockmen, such a town exerts a wide-felt in- 
fluence by its mercantile concerns, its loan 
agencies, its banks, its newspapers, its churches 
and schools, its transportion lines and its social 
life. Jamestown is, to a greater degree than 
most towns of about the same population in 
North Dakota, a regional center. It holds an an- 
nual fair, which draws people from all the coun- 
try for fifty miles and more around. It is wide- 
awake, enterprising and ambitious and its people 
have confidence that they are now on the eve of 
a period of second growth, based on the filling 
up of the farming country around them. 


JAMESTOWN NOTES. 


Prominent among Jamestown’s greater indus- 
tries is the roller flouring-mill of the Russell & 
Miller Milling Company. The mill was built 
about fifteen years ago by A. Keans. The pres- 
ent owners have been in possession since April, 
1885, and under their proprietorship the capacity 
of the mill has been increased from 100 barrels 
daily to 300 barrels. There are three large mills 
under the management of the company—the 
Jamestown mill and the Sheyenne roller-mill at 
Valley City, in North Dakota, and the Grand 
Republic roller-mill in West Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, the combined capacity of which aggregates 
6,000 barrels daily. 


* 2 * 

An establishment that does a good deal toward 
advertising Jamestown to the surrounding coun- 
try is the Eagle Steam Laundry, owned by Mr 
George Game. It is equipped throughout witb 
steam machinery and all modern laundry appli- 
ances, and is prepared to turn out any amount of 
first-class work on short notice. Outside towns 
are solicited regularly, and from them come larg 
and constantly increasing patronage. Special at 
tention is given to mailand express orders. Mr 
Game has had ten years’ experience in laundry 
work, and is so confident of his ability to please 
that he guarantees satisfaction to all customers. 

nen 

Jamestown possesses an excellent school for 
girls, called St. John’s Academy, which is under 
the direction of the SistersofSt Joseph. It was 
established a few yearsago by Bishop Shanley, ths 
Catholic prelate of North Dakota, and he has 
always given it a very hearty support. The 
studies embrace the elementary English branches 
for young pupils, with a beginning in music and 
drawing, and for older pupils a full academic 
course including Latin, French and German. 
All the pupils receive instruction in domesti 
economy and there isa cooking-class, all the 
members of which are taught to do practical 
work—to bake good bread, to prepare and cook 
meat and vegetables, and all other important 
matters connected with the cooking and serving 
of food. Weekly lessons are given tothe whole 
school in politeness and deportment. To en- 
courage emulation in studies and in conduct 
there are monthly bulletins to parents, quarterly 
examinations, tablets of honor placed in the 
parlors where visitors can inspect them, and an 
annual distribution of prizes and medals. The 
aim of the faculty is to develop character and 
maintain high standards of culture, and at the 
same time to impart such practical instruction 
and cultivate such tastes as will fit the pupils to 
bear their parts well in the practical life of the 
farms and village homes to which they return 
after their graduation. St. John’s is a remarka- 
bly economical school for the advantages it gives. 





drawing and vocal music, cost $65 for a term of 
five months. There are two sessions in the year, 
so that the whole cost of the year’s schooling. 
with board, rooms and laundry services, is $130. 
There are extra tuition fees for piano lessons, for 
advanced instruction in drawing and painting, 
for stenography and typewriting and for dress- 
making. Pupils of all religious denominations 
are received and no effort is made to change the 
conviction of those who belong to other churches 
than the Catholic. 


On one of the busiest corners in Jamestown 
stands the handsome stone edifice of the James 
River National Bank, at the head of which is E. 
P. Wells. This institution has safely weathered 
all the financial storms and stringencies that 





RUSSELL & MILLER MILLING CO., JAMESTOWN. 


have happened since theearly settlement of the 
valley, and ranks among the most solid, conserv- 
ative and successful banks in the State. Its de- 
posits have more than doubled during the past 
two years—a conclusive proof of the general 
orosperity of the town and surrounding country 

On October 1, 1893, they were $101,482. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1894, they were $183,109, and on October 
1, 1895, they were $205,739. Mr. Wells is the 
American manager of the Union Land Company, 
of Manchester, England, vice-president of the 
North Dakota Loan and Trust Company, and 
head of the firm of Wells & Dickey, which deals 
infarm lands and loans money on farm mort- 
gages. He has been an investor in North Dakota 
real estate ever since 1878, and now has farms 
for sale in twenty-eight different counties. Sales 
are mainly made on the crop-payment plan. 
This plan is now almost universal throughout 
the State. It is advantageous to the purchaser. 
for the reason that he is only bound to deliver to 
the elevator for the credit of the seller the 





ST. JOHN'S ACADEMY, JAMESTOWN. 


specified share of whatever crop is made, and 
he is therefore in no danger of defaulting ona 
payment when thereis a short-crop season. Land 
sellers have found by experience that it works 
well and safely inthe long run. They are sure 
to get the money for the land sold, with interest, 
although they cannot tell just how many years 
will elapse before a transaction is wholly closed. 
They are saved the legal expenses of court pro. 
ceedings against purchasers who fail to make 
payments. Mr. Wells has been prominent in 
North Dakota affairs for nearly twenty years 
and has been closely identified with the progress 
of Jamestown and of the entire James River 


Valley region. He says that all competent, 
thrifty farmers in this region are in better cir- 
cumstances than they were a few years ago. 
They are steadily paying off their loans; many 
of them have bought additional land to extend 
their operations; nearly all of them have con- 
siderable money invested in cattle, sheep and 
hogs, and so diversify their products that a short 
year for wheat does not seriously affect them. 
The improvement in the general condition of the 
fwming population is shown, besides, by the 
amount of money deposited in bank by farmers, 
by the steady rise in the selling value of land, and 
by higher standards of living in the matter of 
home comforts, furniture, vehicles, horses, and 
wearing apparel. Nonew country has made any 
better showing for an advance on all the main 
lines of prosperity than North Dakota, consider- 
ing the short time that has elapsed since the 
whole area of the State had no other population 
than roaming bands of savages. 


FARGO NOTES. 


William H. White claims to be the proprietor 
of the oldest establishment in North Dakota and 
that he has transacted a commercial business for 
a greater number of consecutive years than any 
other man in the State. The timber for the ap- 
proaches of the Red River bridge at Fargo were 
framed by him at Brainerd in 1871 and shipped 
to Moorhead in the spring of 1872—the first ship- 
ment of lumber to North Dakota for the con- 
struction of the first bridge that opened the door 





THE OLDEST BUSINESS ‘CONCERN IN NORTH DAKOTA, 


to those civilizing influences which follow in the 
track of the railroad. In 1873 he furnished the 
lumber for the first buildings erected in Bis- 
marck. In 1874 he established his headquarters 
at Moorhead and carried on a wholesale trade 
with all the then organized towns in North Da- 
kota. He also used flat-boats and rafts on the 
Red River and furnished lumber for the first 
buildings in all the towns between Moorhead 
and Fort Gary, including Grand Forks, Emerson 
and Pembina. In 1875 his headquarters were 
established in Fargo, from which point he has 
done a wholesale and retail business up to this 
date. In addition to these individual interests 
it may be said that Mr. White is also associated 
with the Gull River Lumber Company and is 
equally interested with it in twenty-seven retail 
lumber yards—which he manages from his Fargo 
office. Well-known as an able financier as well 
as a successful business man,—a fact attested by 
his long directorship in the First National Bank 
of Fargo,—Mr. White has done much for the 
upbuilding of the Northwest and its varied 
interests. 


* 2 


Among the oldest and most substantial finan- 
cial institutions in North Dakota may be classed 
the Red River Valley National Bank. It was 
chartered in 1881, with an authorized capital of 
$500,000. The paid in capital is $100,000 and the 
surplus, together with the accumulated profits, 
amounts to $56,000. Its progress, always along 
safe and conservative lines, has been a source of 
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gratification to friends and stockholders alike 
The management comprises gentlemen whose 
personal integrity, financial ability and public 
spirit has done much to render the bank strong 





RED RIVER VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, FARGO. 


and popular, while the directory is composed of 
solid Fargo business men whose intelligence and 
high standing guarantee a wise and careful 
supervision of the bank’s best interests at all 


times. 
* 


No one local influence has more to do with the 
well-being of a town than a first-class hotel. In 
this particular Fargo is exceedingly fortunate. 
forin The Martin it has one of the best mod 
eled and equipped hotels in the Northwest. I1 
is a new house, convenient to all the railway de 
pots, lighted with gas and electric light, and 
containing all modern hotel comforts and facili 
ties. There is a commodious sample-room for 
commercial guests, elegant parlors, and suites of 
rooms with or without baths. The house has 





THE MARTIN, FARGO. 


perfect ventilation, a handsome dining-room. 
and its tables are supplied with all that the mar- 
kets affords. With rates varying from $2.00 to 
$3.00 perday and a popular man like Mr. Ter 
rence Martin for manager and proprietor, no one 
will marvel at the present large patronage o! 
the house nor question the certainty of its future 


prosperity. 


se 


In visiting Fargo for the first time one will be 
surprised at the magnitude and great variety of 
the business houses seen. It is a city in al) 
essential respects. Take the establishment of 
H. Schultz, for instance, at the corner of Broad- 
way and First Avenue. He is a manufacturer ot 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s fur garments., Jt doesnf 





matter what one wants in the fur line—Mr. 
Schultz has it or can furnish it to order. Expert 
workmen manufacture and also repair such goods; 
and, best of all, prices are never in the least un 
reasonable. Anything wanted can be found in 
Fargo, from the finest silks to the richest furs 
worn by lovely woman. 
sn? 

The citizens of Fargo and North Dakota take a 
vatriotic pride in the Fargo College. This in 
stitution was founded by the Congregational 
‘hurches of the State and began its work in 
September, 1887, taking possession of the pres 
ant college building in April, 1890 The build 
ing is handsome, commodious, well constructed 
vod is situated on the south side of Island Park 
inthe City of Fargo. It has ten acres of ground 
and the open area of the large park in front 
The faculty is composed of professors who hav+ 
had special training for their work and who hold 
high rank in the educational world. Presiden’ 
& C. Simmons, professor of philosophy and bib 
lical literature, possesses good executive ability. 
is an able educator, and has done, and is still do- 
ing. much to establish the college on a firm foun- 
dation. The curriculum provides for a com- 
olete collegiate course, fitting students for either 
business or professional careers and comprising 
classical, scientific and literary courses, and al:o 





FARGO COLLEGE. 


a business department in which stenography, 
typewriting, book-keeping, etc., are taught. A 
degree from this college entitles its graduates to 
snter upon postgraduate courses in the leading 
iniversities, or to enter any special professiona! 


school in law, medicine or theology. 
2 


Fargo’s banking houses hold high rank ir 
Northwestern financial circles, and among then 
aone is more prominent than the Citizens’ Na- 
jonal Bank. It has a capital of $100,000 and i- 
ificered by men who command the respect and 
sonfidence of all who know them. The directory 
includes some of the best names in Fargo anc 
North Dakota, and the general management o! 
the bank bespeaks a wise and conservative di 
rection of its affairs. It withstood the hard time: 
successfully and is today amply able to meei 
every requirement of legitimate banking busi 
ness. The bank occupies a handsome building of 
itsown. It is equipped with all modern conven- 
iences and is one of the institutions that Fargo 
citizens point to with pride. 





CITIZEN'S NATIONAL BANK, FARGO. 





Among the firms that have helped to make 
Fargo a great distributing point is the Fargo 
Storage & Transfer Company, manufacturers’ 
agents and jobbers of vehicles and farm ma 





FARGO STORAGE & TRANSFER CO 


chinery. M. F. Williams is the president and 
W. E. Foran the secretary. In the stock carried 
one will find elegant Portland and swell-body 
cutters, bob-sleighs, and conveyances of every 
description. The company are transfer agents 
for the F. C. Austin Manufacturing Company, 
the Grand Detour Plow Company, the Columbus 
Buggy Company, the Minneapolis Threshing 
Machine Company, the Minnesota Thresher Com- 
pany, the Aultman-Miller Company and for James 
Selby. It is a good company and does its share 
of the vast agricultural implement business 
shich has made Fargo famous the country over. 


*@e 


HOW POPULATION INCREASES. 


The Park River Gazette Witness, up in Walsh 
County, after speaking of the recent sale of sev- 
eral fine farms to St. Paul parties, goes on to say 
that “the magnificent crop that has just been 
harvested in this country and elsewhere through- 
out the State, is attracting attention in the cen- 
ers of capital as well as among the farmers of 
other States. A multitude of farmers in such 
states as Nebraska and Kansas, for instance, to 
-ay nothing of more prosperous localities, want 
o move to a better land, and, as the final facts of 
uhis season’s crop in North Dakota are published, 

hey are easily convinced that the Red River 
Valley offers advantages to the homeseeker that, 
ill things considered, cannot be paralleled else- 
where. 

‘As a matter of fact,” continues the Gazette- 
Witness, ‘“‘prospectors and homeseekers in un- 
usual numbers have visited us this fall, and no 
doubt many purchases of farm property will take 
vlace and a good addition be made to our popu- 
lation. There is still some area of Government 
land to be obtained in the western part of this 
county at original values. There is land to be 
had which was filed on years ago by incompetent, 
improvident or impecunious settlers who have 
been gradually worn or weeded out during the 
few lean years that have visited us, and these 
claims can be obtained on favorable terms. 
There are also well-improved farms in good lo- 
calities that can be obtained by men who have 
money to buy and who wish to settle down in 
comfort immediately.” 








* 

The breezes that blow to the four points of the 
compass go laden with the melodious song of 
North Dakota’s prosperity and happiness. A fa- 
vored land, a delightful clime, with her golden 
grain in gratifying abundance! But, what we 
started out to say, was that the Grand Forks land 
district contains 370,000 acres of land awaiting 





the settler’s motion.—Grand Forks Plaindealer. 
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A December Corn Ballad 


A maiden fair sat on achair 


A-looking at her corn 

She groan'd and swore that ne er before 
Was maiden so forlorn. 

Her mother dear, who sat quite near, 
Said, with a tiny snigver, 

“My daughter fair, you'll have to wear 
A shoe a little bigger.’ 

Minneapolis W.J. BURNET 


Grim Pleasantry. 

China has kindly consented to decapitate eight- 
een more participants in the Ku Cheng riots. 
Slowly, but surely, the missionaries are making 
headway over there.—Crookston ( Minn.) Times. 





What Shocked Missouri. 


Missouri was not so shocked at the story that 
Senator Vest had changed his views on silver as 
she was at the outrageous report that the sen- 
ator was “‘taking the waters” at Carlsbad.— Min- 
neapolis Journal. 


The Long and Short of It. 

The Duke of Marlborough is three inches 
shorter than his bride, but this is not strange, 
says the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, because, if he 
hadn’t been a little short, he would not have 
proposed to her. 


She Was Sensitive. 


A mind reader having demonstrated, toa party 
of ladies and gentlemen, his ability to read a 
newspaper through two thicknesses of horse- 
blanket, one of the young ladies left the room 
with the remark that she ‘‘wasn’t going to stay 
here any longer with this calico dress on.”— 
Wilbur (Wash ) Register. 


A Mean Trick. 

A certain married lady of Hope sat up till 12 
o’clock the other night waiting for her husband 
tocome home. At last, weary and worn out with 
waiting, she went to her bedroom to retire and 
found the missing husband there fast asleep. In- 
stead of going down-town, he had gone to his 
room.’ She was so mad that she wouldn’t speak 
to him for a week — Hope (Idaho) Examiner. 


Push It Along. 

Indiana physicians are mad because one of their 
number has taken to advertising, and it is said 
that,“out of revenge and disgust, all of them may 
take to advertising. Thus, in the most mysteri- 
ous ways, impelled by the most contrary motives, 
does the great cause of human civilization make 
its advances.—Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald. 


Her Time to Hit Him One. 

Editor Pierce, of the Grafton (N. D.) Record, 
according to the Minneapolis Times, undertook to 
carry home two joints of stovepipe on his bi- 
cycle. As the editor’s wife slapped the court- 
plaster over her husband’s absence of epidermis, 
she remarked that Mr. Pierce was a good man, 
but he sometimes “flue” too high. 


How He Asked Grace. 


A commercial traveler who was taking a vaca- 
tion with his uncle in the country, says the Sauk 
Center (Minn.) “Avalanche, was suddenly called 
upon to ask the blessing, and, not being accus- 
tomed to it, promptly tackled the difficulty in 
the following words: ‘‘We acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your favor of this date, ~~ Allow us to ex- 





press our gratitude for this expression of good 
will. Trusting that our house may merit your 
confidence and that we may have many good 
orders from you this fall, we are yours truly.” 





A Bit of Mountain Philosophy. 


Hearken to the didactic strain of the poet 
philosopher of the Helena (Mont.) Independent: 

“Drink, and the gang drinks with you; swear 
off, and you go italone; for the barroom bum who 
drinks your rum, has a quenchless thirst of his 
own. Feast, and your friends are many; fast, 
and they cut you dead; they’!] not get mad if you 
treat them bad, so long as their stomach is fed. 
Steal, if you get a million, for then you can fur- 
nish bail; it’s the great big thief that gets out on 
leave, while the little one goes to jail.” 





Making Hades Boil. 


Then up spake the North Dakota man: ‘‘We 
had a paper out in Northwood called the Head- 
light. It began business by saying: 

‘**The Headlight proposes to boil hell down to 
a half-pint and to administer it at a single dose.’ 
Just after this announcement the office took fire 
and burned to its foundations, whereupon Major 
A. W. Edwards, then of the Fargo Argus, but 
now of the Daily Forum, said in his cool, clever 
way: 

‘***Tt seems that while the editor of the Head- 
light was boiling hell down to a half-pint, the 
blasted thing tipped over on a red-hot stove— 
and there you are.’”’—The Newspaper Maker. 





How He “Yumped His Yob.’’ 


The manager of a Montana mine sent his 
Swedish foreman out a few days ago to do some 
work around the mouth of an old mining shaft, 
and he took a green countryman with him as an 
assistant. In a couple of hours the foreman 
walked up to the manager’s office and remarked: 

“Say, colonel, I want anudder man.” 

‘““Why, what’s the matter with that man I sent 
out with you?” inquired the manager. 

“Oh, he fall down de shaft ’bout an hour ago, 
an’ he don’t come up. I t’ink he yumped his yob!”’ 





Imagine His Feelings. 

Joe Coleman has a boy that he is pretty proud 
of showing off to people, the Puyallup (Wash. ) 
Conimerce says. He had him on a Puyallup elec- 
tric car the other day, and, while the boy was 
gazing out of the open window, his father slipped 
the hat off the boy’s head in such a way as to 
make his son believe that it had fallen out of the 





window. The boy was very much upset by his 
supposed loss, when his father consoled him by 
saying that he would ‘whistle it back.”’ A little 
later he whistled, and the hat reappeared. Not 
long after the little lad seized upon his father’s 
hat and, flinging it out of the window, shouted, 
**Now, papa, whistle your hat back again!” 





Bound to Have Style. 


After the new minister had delivered his first 
sermon in the Presbyterian church of a little 
Washington town, recently, a deacon approached 
him and said: 

**You didn’t give us eny Latin er Greek in yer 
sermon today.” 

“No,” said the minister, ‘‘I did not. I was not 
aware that the congregation included any who 
understood those languages.” And this was a 
bit of sarcasm. 

‘‘Wall, ther ain’t none wot duz,” replied the 
deacon; ‘‘but we folks up here want tu hev wat’s 
going on in them city churches, an’ we’ll hev tu 
ax yer tu give et tu us.” 





The Retort Courteous, 


The Prison Mirror, a bright paper edited by 
the inmates of the penitentiary at Stillwater, 
Minnesota, made the statement recently that 
‘tall Minnesota editors out of jail left last Satur- 
day for the Atlanta Exposition.” To this the 
Grove City Times replied: 

‘‘We take exception to that statement, but as- 
sure our shorn brother that we have no malicious 
maledictions to shower upon him.” 

And this is how the ‘“‘shorn brother’ apol- 
ogizes: ‘‘We humbly beg pardon, Brother Rea- 
rick, for our unwarrantable assertion; and, in 
palliation of our offense, we would say that this 
is the first intimation we have had that you were 
out of jail!” 





The Garden of Eden. 


Anent the present controversy respecting the 
location of the Garden of Eden, is the following 
from the Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger: 

“The location of the Garden of Eden is again 
in controversy among geologists. We claim that 
its location was in Thurston County and that its 
head-center was just one and one-half miles south 
of Tumwater, on the Little Rock Road, on the 
north end of Bush Prairie. The tree from which 
the apple was picked is a Northern Spy on the 
ranch which now belongs to Uncle Jesse Fergu- 
son. The snake which did the tempting is the 
only one ever seen in this section. The first 
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clothing store on earth, from which Adam and 
Eve secured their rare bargains, is that noble 
fig-tree now growing over in Bob Frost’s garden 
on the east side. Now, we defy any geologist or 
theologian to disprove the truth of our assertion.” 





Proud Democracy. 


W.S. Hartman, of Bozeman, who has been in 
the city on a visit, left for home the other day. 
Mr. Hartman and Congressman Hartman, also of 
Bozeman, are brothers. A stranger who was 
introduced to him before he left, inquired: 

‘You area brother of Congressman Hartman, 
of your town, are you not?” 

““No, sir. Congressman Hartman is a brother 
of mine,” he replied. ‘‘I am a démocrat.” 

A careful scrutiny of the records of the family 
discloses the fact that it was the congressman 
who strayed from the fold. He comes from the 
best kind of democratic stock, but, inasmuch as 
he is a shining light in his profession and a good 
citizen, there is a universal disposition to é6ver- 
look that little eccentricity.— Helena ( Mont.) Inde- 
pendent. 





Establishing His Identity. 


Some time ago an amorous young man sent a 
letter to a German lady, and this postscript was 
added: 

‘‘That my darling may make no mistake, re- 
member that I will wear a light pair of trousers 
and a dark, cut-away coat. In my right hand I 
will carry a small cane and in my left a cigar. 
Yours ever, Adolphe.” 

The father replied courteously, stating that 
his daughter had given him authority to repre- 
sent her at the appointed place at the time 
agreed on. His postscript was as follows: 

‘Dot my son may make no mistake, I vill be 
dreshed in mine shirt sleeves. I vill vear in 
mine right hand a club, and my left hand vill 
vear a six-shooter. You vill recognize me by de 
vay I beats you on de head a goople times twice 
mitdeclub. Vait for me at de corner, as I have 
somedings important to inform you mit. Your 
frent, Henrich Muller.”— Wilbur( Wash ) Register. 





His New Typewriter. 

John Dunn sent for a new typewriter. It came 
the other day and the mill was stopped and prep- 
arations made to welcome the new machine prop- 
erly before it was set to work quoting prices on 
flour or doing other things that people can read 
without first boiling in kerosene oil. The engin- 
eer brought in a hammer and the head packer 
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was on hand with a few other reliable box-open- 
ers, and in a few minutes the frame that sur- 
rounded the new ‘‘Remington” was removed and 
Mr. Dunn, with some appropriate words, bent 
over to uncover it. The onlookers held their 
breath while the case was being lifted; then they 
used what breath they had left to laugh with. 
All the typewriter that was under the case was a 
big pen a foot long, with the following direction: 

‘It is a good thing; push it along.”’ 

The typewriter paper arrived next day.—Graf 
ton (N. D.) Record. 





That Settled It. 


A traveler whose face was somewhat remark- 
able for its ugliness, recently found himself ina 
little Montana town not yet touched by the ener- 
vating influence of the decaying East. He was 
proceeding quietly along the street when he was 
suddenly confronted by two large and tough fel- 
low-men, apparently strangers in town, who 
were comfortably intoxicated. The only decent- 
looking things about either were his weaponr. 
The more aggressive of the two gave the trav- 
eler a slap on the shoulder like the slam of a 
barn door, and said, ‘‘Stranger, is there a jail in 
this yere town where they shut up criminals?” 

Now, the traveler prides himself on his ability 
to get along peaceably with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, so he assumed an air of familiarity 
and began: 

“Guess not. I’ve been here two days, and—” 

‘‘Then there ain’t any,” broke in the man, with 
decision. ‘‘If you’ve been here two days, and 
there was one, you’d be in it.” 


A Parrot Story. 


“Over in the beautiful Ruby Valley in Madison 
County there is an old rancher who hada painful 
experience with a parrot recently,’ said a visi 
tor from that section last evening. ‘*The man 
has a granddaughter who persuaded him to buy a 
parrot during one of his trips to Butte. The par- 
rot could talk like a new woman, when purchased, 
but out in the country it was mute. The rancher 
put it in a cage and stood before it every day 
and coaxingly said to the imperial bird: ‘Say 
‘grandpa,’ Polly,’ but the bird would not re- 
spond. After repeating this for several days, 
with no better success, he lost his temper at 
last and, grabbing Polly by the neck, shook her 
until her head almost fell off, all the time shout- 
ing, ‘Say grandpa, goll darn you!’ But the 
bird was in no humor for speech and, disgusted 
with his purchase, the rancher took the parrot 





and threw the half-dead bird into a coop of 
chickens. The next morning he went out to see 
how the bird was getting along, and, looking 
into the coop, he saw nineteen dead chickens. 
In the middle of the group was the parrot, stand- 
ing on one foot, holding the only surviving 
chicken by the neck and screaming, ‘Say grand- 
pa, goll darn you; say grandpa.’ ’’— Butte ( Mont.) 
Inter- Mountain. 





The Strong Man of Cariboo. 


‘“*T was in Victoria the other day,” said a com- 
mercial traveler, talking to a group in the Ta- 
coma hotel corridor. 

‘Keep sober?” interrogated the major; but the 
question was deemed unnecessary and was not 
answered. 

*‘And,” continued the narrator, “I heard a 
good one there. Walking on Government Street 
with a friend, we passed an odd-looking old man, 
limping along with two canes. He was bent 
double with some affliction of the back. The 
wreck of a once handsome and powerful man, he 
looked a unique character, his snowy hair falling 
in a soft, silvery mass about his neck and inter- 
mingling with his long beard. 

‘***Who is that?’ I asked my friend. 

***Why, that is the Strong man of Cariboo.’ 
***And who may the Strong man of Cariboo be?’ 
asked. 

‘**Hfe is an old Cariboo character. During the 
days of the Cariboo excitement he was the strong- 
est man in the district; so they called him the 
‘Strong man of Cariboo.’ Why, he wassostrong 
that, one time when he fell down a shaft, he broke 
the shaft.’ ” 

And a silence fell upon the group that was 
broken only by an intimation that the listeners 
were athirs*.— Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger. 


a 





Mow Rye Became Wry. 


A party that has just returned from British 
Columbia has a good joke to tell on one of its 
members. While in the Queen’s country this 
particular individual was presented by an ad- 
mirer with a large flask of Canadian whisky. It 
was pure stuff, and the pleased recipient cher- 
ished it as he would agem. On the way out he 
showed it to everyone, calling attention to its 
rich color and delightful aroma. 

Coming out the party felt the need of a stimu- 
lant, but to all appeals the man who had the bot- 
tle was deaf. Said he: *‘I told you fellows that I 
wouldn’t give you another drink of this whisky 
if you were dying for it. It is fine stuff, and I’m 





going to take it home. Go drink river water.” 

One day, while the man with the whisky was 
soundly asleep on a coil of rope on the boat, one 
of the party quietly abstracted the bottle from 
his pocket and, emptying its contents into an- 
other bottle, filled the one labeled Canadian rye 
with water—containing a due admixture of vin- 
egar to give it the proper color; but still clam- 
ored for a sni.ter of that whisky, only to be met 
with a positive ‘‘No!” 

Arriving home, the man with the bottle re- 
marked to his wife that he had in his possession 
what was probably the finest liquor in the State. 
He then launched out in a flood of testimonials 
that would have been worth $5 to a patent medi- 
cine manufacturer. The wife finally expressed a 
desire to taste it, and the bottle was brought out. 
She took only a small taste, but that was enough. 
When she recovered and could speak, she in- 
formed her husband that it was the vilest com- 
pound she ever had tasted. 

“That’s all a woman knows,” replied the hus- 
band. ‘*You bet I can drink it,” and with this 
he took a gulp that would have done credit toa 
camel. He choked, he spit, and tears came to 
his eyes; but he waited until he got out of doors 
before saying anything. And then he used the 
telephone.— Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 
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Columbia River Salmon. 


The latest and most careful estimate places 
the salmon pack of the Columbia River this 
season at 505,000 cases of forty-eight pounds each. 
To make a case of canned fish requires, on an 
average, seyenty pounds of salmon as it comes 
from the water. The 505,000 cases of canned fish 


represent 35,350,000 pounds of undressed fish, 
which, at five cents per pound, the price paid the 
fishermen, amounts to $1,767,500. The value of 


the pack is not yet known. 


A Car-Wheel Factory for St. Paul. 


It is quite probable that the Griffin Wheel 
Company of Chicago will shortly establish a 
large car-wheel plant in St. Paul. President T. 
A. Griffin speaks favorably of the enterprise, 
and there is strong hope that it will be success- 
fully consummated. The capacity of the plant 
would be 200 wheels per day. The market would 
be found among railways here and in the terri- 
tory tributary to this city. When one considers 
that the guaranteed life of a car-wheel of a 
freight-car is only five years and that a wheel 
of a passenger-car is only guaranteed to cover 
75,000 miles, the necessity for car-wheel works 
at this point will be understood. According to 
the best information obtainable the grain-carry- 
ing lines of the Northwest have over 117.000 
freight-cars, the number of passenger-cars and 
flat-cars being unknown. The Griffin Wheel 
Company has a capital of $1,000,000 and operates 
branch plants in Denver, Detroit and othercities. 


Gypsum in Montana. 


The gypsum deposits at Kibbey, Montana, will 
now be put to practical use. The Great Falls 
Stucco Company has been formed for the pur- 
pose of developing the deposits. The company 
will manufacture plaster of paris, rock wall- 
plaster and other preparations of commercial 
value. A plant has been ordered that will be 
first-class in all particulars. The kettle for cal- 
cining the gypsum will weigh 6 800 pounds and 
be large enough to turn out a car-load of plaster 
per day. In addition to the pure gypsum which 
is found in the claims there is a substance com- 
posed of decomposed gypsum, aluminaand silica, 
which has been called ‘‘aluminum plaster.’ 
When this is properly calcined it makes a very 
superior house-plaster, leaving a smooth, white 
finish on the wall which is hard as a rock and 
can be washed with soap and water, being im- 
pervious to dampness and far more durable than 
common plaster. 


Western Fruit Culture, 


The St. Paul Dispatch says: ‘‘It is only a few 
years since thousands of persons in the Eastern 
States, where apples and other kinds of temper- 
ate-zone fruits are abundant, were deterred from 
coming West by the ignorant cry thatthe West- 
ern country was not a region where fruits, espe- 
cially apples, could be cultivated and never would 
be. The severe winters were charged with this 
responsibility. This fear has proved to be all 
mere moonshine; but, a few years ago, had any 





one predicted that this region of the West, and 
especially Western Iowa, would soon prove one 
of the great apple and grape-growing areas of 
the Union, they would have been written down 
as false and wholly misleading prophets.” 

The Dispatch might also have referred to the 
success which has rewarded fruit growers in 
Nebraska, Montana, Southern Minnesota, parts 
of North and South Dakota, and even in some 
portions of the British Possessions. Nebraska’s 
apple crop has a distinct commercial value, while 
many valley districts in Montana—once deemed 
too cold a State for anything in the fruit line — 
are now producing a quantity of apples and 
other fruits almost sufficient for the needs of the 
surrounding communities. Indeed, there are 
valleys in Montana in which prune, pear and 
peach culture will be attempted next year on an 
extensive scale. These results have followed 
the patient selection and propagation of varieties 
by Western nurseryman, seedsmen and farmers. 
Trees now cultivated are adapted to Northwest- 
ern climates and no more subject to rigorous 
winters than are the fruit trees of Lilinois, 
Michigan, and the Eastern States. Statistics 
show that there have been vastly greater horti- 
cultural gains in the Western and Northwestern 
States, during the last five years, than in any 
other portion of the Union. The time has in- 
deed gone by when Eastern people need be de- 
terred from coming West on account of the non- 
adaptability of the soil and climate to fruit 
culture. 





The Future of St. Paul. 


In an editorial upon the future of St. Paul the 
Pioneer Press says: 

‘St. Paul has back of it and around it a com- 
mercial empire grander in extent and more opu- 
lent in resources than that which made the great- 
ness of Chicago—a region embracing half a 
dozen great States, traversed by a network of 
railroads which have their common focus in St. 
Paul. All this vast territory has suffered in the 
last two or three years from short crops and low 
prices, and this state of things has aggravated 
the business depression in all Western cities. 
But it starts out at the beginning of a new cen- 
sus period with a wonderful exhibition of its pro- 
ductive capacity in one of the largest crops ever 
known in the West, especially in the States do- 
ing business directly with St. Paul. This is the 
beginning of a new career of growth in all the 
region which is tributary to St. Paul—and it 
means a new career of rapid growth for St. Paul. 
It already registers, in the greatly increased 
volume of its trade, the rising tide of prosperity 
in all the vast country tributary to it. The job- 
bing trade of St. Paul was never so large as dur 
ing this season. The volume of the jobbing trade 
measures the demand for manufactured products, 
and the period of industrial stagnation which 
filled our streets with unemployed has passed 
away. The factories whose doors were closed 
are busy again with all the orders they can fill. 
It is trade and industry which build up great 
cities, and the position of St. Paul as the chief 
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distributing center of a region which embraces 
half a dozen rich and growing States, assures it 
a permanent and increasing market for all the 
trade and all the industry which can be developed 
within its limits. As the terminal headquarters 
of two great lines of transcontinental railway and 
of other important railways leading into the 
agricultural, timber and mining districts around 
us, the permanency of its commercial supremacy 
in this Northwestern region is safely guaranteed.” 


The Westward Movememt. 


The completion and successful operation by the 
great flour-mill owners in Minneapolis of one of 
their mammoth mills at Great Falls, Montana, is 
a signal that the bread-producing region is mov- 
ing Westward, says the Salt Lake (Utah) 7rib- 
une Of course, before a great firm of that kind 
would build a costly mill away in the interior, 
they calculated all the chances. To the amount 
of wheat which Montana can raise there is hardly 
any limit, and not many people realize how great 
a State Motitana is, or what its slumbering re- 
sources are capable of producing. It isa better 
range State than Texas. It is the foremost min- 
ing State. And, if need be, it can be one of the 
first grain States in the Republic—that is, for 
wheat, oats, barley, etc. The homeconsumption 
of the State will absorb a vast amount of flour. 
No Western State is growing faster, and we be- 
lieve, up to this time, that it has not raised all 
the bread that its own people need. The ad- 
vancement of these Western States, as one in- 
dustry after another is picked up and put into 
immediate and immense use, is one of the mar- 
vels of modern days. So far, Montana has been 
famous as a mining State and as a stock-raising 
State. Now that it is becoming a great wheat- 
producing State it will be a matter of no aston- 
ishment—for the possibilities of that region even 
the people who live there do not yet comprehend. 


Nearing the Half-Century Point. 


There are comparatively few houses in any 
part of the country whose business history can 
be traced in one unbroken line for a period of 
forty years. Among these favored few it is in- 
teresting to know that St. Paul can boast of at 
least one, for it is learned that the business of 
the Kelly Mercantile Company was founded in 
1855. The old firm of Beaupre & Kelly was 
succeeded in 1874 by P. H. Kelly & Company, 
the ‘‘company” consisting of Alfred Dufrene and 
Ed. W.Johnson. This ficm was succeeded by the 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Company, which was 
duly incorporated in 1883, the Minnesota Coffee 
and Spice Mill having been absorbed by, and in- 
corporated into, the same company at the time 
named. Holding official positions in the com- 
pany are the following: President, P. H. Kelly; 
vice-president, Alfred Dufrene; treasurer, R. C. 
Gooding; secretary, Alexander Barclay. 

A visit toa large wholesale grocery house, like 
that of the P. H. Kelly Mercantile Company, al- 
ways reveals items which possess interest for the 
general reader. For instance, it is learned that 
this old house sells its various supplies in eight 
States—extending from Iowa, Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois to Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, and on 
tothe Coast. Twenty traveling salesmen are em- 
ployed—the total number of employees exceed- 
ing 100. Todo the business requires a building 
100x150 feet in dimensions and five stories and 
basement in height—a building that is provided 
with all modern business facilities and admira- 
bly adapted to jobbing requirements. The com- 
pany are large importers of tea and sole proprie- 
tors of the ‘‘Royal Chop” brand—a sun-dried 
Japan tea. There are also well-equipped coffee- 
roasting, spice and fish departments. Jt isa pop- 
ular house, one sure to be visited by retailers 
who find their chief depot of supplies in the 
Saintly City. 
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A Lake Superior Dock. 


The dock of the Ohio Coal 
Company, located on the com- 
pany’s property in the City of 
Duluth, is probably the best- 
equipped coal dock on fresh 
waters. It is situated on Rice’s 
Point opposite the entrance to 
the harbor, and the natural 
flow of water through thechan- 
nel enables vessels to reach 
this dock before navigation is 
open to other docks in the 
spring and after other docks 


are closed to navigation in the 
fall. 


The dock proper is 1,561 
feet long and 300 feet wide, a 
double railway track extend- 
ing through its center. Itis 
what is known as a cribbed 
and filled dock. During the 
present year it has been 
equipped throughout with 
steel trestle and trusses; a new 
boiler-plant comprising five 
100-horse-power Brownell boil- 
ers, contained in a new, brick 
boiler-house, and ten 60-horse- 
power Mundy engines. Self- 
filling or clam-shell buckets— 
as shown in the illustration— 
are used in unloading coal 
from vessels and also for load- 
ing cars with coal from the 
dock. This is an ingenious 
device and does away with all 
necessity for hand-labor, both 
in the hold of the vessel and 
in the stock-pile. With this 
machinery, the company is 
now able to unload, in one day, 
the largest vessels that float 
on the great chain of lakes— 
the dock itself having a ca- 
pacity for the unloading of 
four vessels at one time, and a 
storage capacity for 250,000 
tons of coal. Inreconstructing 
this immense dock,—it may be 
added, parenthetically,—three 
hundred and seventy-five tons 
of structural steel were used. 

The shed—950x150 feet in 
dimensions—has a water-tight 
roof and has been constructed 
for the express purpose of 
housing all the anthracite coal 
received at this dock. It is 
a great improvement, since 
Northwest coal will hereafter 
be protected from the weather 
and can be shipped dry and 
clean. Immediate transporta- 
tion facilities are furnished at 
the dock by the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Oma- 
ha road and the St. Paul & 
Daluth line. 

The Onio Coal Company also 
has docks at West Superior 
and Ashland, in Wisconsin. 
The West Superior dock is 
1,000x300 feet in dimensions 
and is reached by the tracks 
of the Eastern Railway of Min- 
nesota. It is known as the 
company’s ‘Great Northern” 
dock, is equipped with the 
Brown hoist machinery, and 
its storage capacity is for 120,- 
000 tons. The dock at Ashland 












OH'tO COAL COMPANY'S DOCK. DULUTH MINN 


Storage capacity, 250,000 tons. Daily unloading capacity, 4,000tons. Dimensions of dock, 1,561 feet'in length by 300 feet in'width. 


zength of covered shed, 50 feet; width, 150 feet. 
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OHIO COAL COMPANY'S DOCK, DULUTH, MINN. 
Sectional view showing steel truss conveyors, clam-shell bucket and coal"pockets. 
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is reached by the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha and the Wisconsin Central railways. 

In making the statement that the Ohio Coal 
Company is one of the oldest established coal 
companies at the head of Lake Superior, no 
hesitancy is experienced in adding that it is also 
one of the strongest and most honorable com- 
panies. It was organized in 1885. It has grown 
in resources and facilities until it now handles 
nearly 500,000 tons of coal annually. It is the 
exclusive representative on Lake Superior of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, handling their 
Pittston coal, and is also the exclusive repre- 
sentative of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pany in the handling and sale of the famous 
Lackawanna coal. Add to this the fact that the 
company is indirectly interested in soft coal 
mines in Pennsylvania and Ohio, thus supplying 
bituminous coal direct from its own mines, and 
its facilities for coaling the Northwestern coun- 
try would seem to be complete. Mr. James W. 
Ellsworth, of Chicago, is the president of the 
Ohio Coal Company, and Mr. J. E. McWilliams, 
of St. Paul, is the first vice-president and the 
general manager. 


An Hour in a Shoe Factory. 


The magnitude of a city’s business interests 
can be shown in no better way than by producing 
faithful illustrations of some of its great com- 
mercial enterprises. Words may be multiplied 
and statements may be made that are true to the 
very letter, yet, without visual confirmation, all 
such laborious effort can score but a very imper- 
fect success. The tendency of the age is for 
tangible knowledge. The out-of-sight, unfelt 
and purely imaginary are regarded cynically. 
This may not hold altogether true of things 
spiritual and psychological, but it is the truth 
itself so far as practical matters of trade and 
commerce are concerned. Not long ago an Iowa 
merchant remarked toa member of the Com- 
mercial Club: 

“T have been told that you have some very 
large business houses in St. Paul.” 

“Yes, sir,” the club-man replied, ‘‘we have 
some of the largest mercantile establishments in 
the West; I will tell you about them.” 

‘*You are very kind,” the merchant answered, 
“but if it will not be too much trouble I would 
greatly prefer to visit a fewof them. I should 
then bear away with mea much better idea of 
their character and capacity.” 

The Iowa man’s reply was practical. He 
wished to see things with his own eyes. He 





wished to know whether St. Paul jobbing houses 
and factories were of large or small magnitude, 
and he was not willing totrust to what might be, 
after all, but a biased description of them. 

It is for such reasons that, in treating from 
time to time the various industries of the North- 
west, this magazine brings to the aid of descrip- 
tion the power and proof that are found in prac- 
tical illustrations. Columns might be written, 
for instance, of the great pioneer boot and shoe 
jobbing and manufacturing house of Messrs. C. 
Gotzian & Company, proprietors of the Minne- 
sota Shoe Company, yet fail to equal the sim- 
ple but convincing eloquence found in the ac- 
companying views. These views do not showall 
the departments of this vast business, by any 
means, but they are faithful illustrations of the 
principal factory-rooms and of the offices, sales- 
room and buildings. 

One has to go back over thirty years to find 
the earliest records of this house. It was 
founded by Conrad Gotzian, who died on the 21st 
of February, 1887. Mr. George Freeman was 
the surviving member of the firm, and in the 
same year—1887—the business was incorporated. 
Mr. Freeman is the president and general mana- 
ger, and Mr. Paul H. Gotzian is the secretary 
and treasurer. 

The ability that is required to manage, finan- 
cier and maintain a general supervision of, such 
a concern, may be inferred when it is stated that 
the buildings are 100x 
300 feet in dimensions 
and from six to four 
stories in height. 
They extend from the 
corner of Fifth and 
Wacouta streets {o 
Rosabel Street —one 
entire block. The floor 
area exceeds 150,000 
square feet. From the 
large and well-fur- 
nished offices and 
salesrooms in the 
main building at Fifth 
and Wacouta streets 
to the factory and 
warerooms extending 
to Rosabel Street, the 
equipment of the 
plant is modern and 
complete. Besides 
having many eleva- 
tors and myriad elec- 

















C.GOTZ(AN & COMPANY'S BOOT AND SHOE FACTORY, ST. PAUL, MINN, 








tric lights, the buildings are also provided 
throughout with automatic sprinklers. The very 
appearance of the premises is suggestive of 
vast enterprise and commercial solidity. Half 
a day’s time would be required in order to 
make atour of them. There would be the sole- 
leather room, where all the soles are cut; the 
cutting-room, in which the raw material is cut 
up for all grades of goods; stitching-room No. 1 
—the stitching department for men’s, youths’ 
and boys’ shoes, and the No. 2 stitching-room 
for ladies’,misses’ and children’s wear; bottoming- 
room No. 1 for men’s and boys’ goods, and bot- 
toming-room No. 2 for ladies’ and girls’ foot-wear. 
And, when through with the factories and many 
other departments that shall be unnamed, addi- 
tional time may be spent in wandering through 
the stock-rooms, sample-rooms, etc. 

Nearly all the raw material used comes from 
the West, and it is manufactured into every pos- 
sible grade, size and style of b»ots, shoes, slip- 
pers, and all other kinds of foot-wear for men, 
women and children. Style and quality are 
everything with Messrs. Gotzian & Company. It 
is generally conceded that their goods are equal 
in every particular to those of the largest and 
most reputable Eastern shoe factories. Their 


lasts represent the latest designs, and, in point 
of style, finish and durability, the products of 
this home factory are pronounced unsurpassed. 
Better goods cannot be manufactured. 


In many 
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A VIEW OF THE OFFICE, 


respects, indeed, the output of this factory is su- 
perior to Eastern goods, this being especially 
true of foot-wear designed for miners, lumber- 
men, etc. The needs of such men are better 
understood by our Minnesota manufacturers, and 
the goods made for them are better adapted to 
such service. In fact, the company is so sure of 
the superior quality of its own make of goods, 
that every pair of boots or shoes manufactured 
by it is warranted. 

It is learned from Mr. Freeman, whose con- 
nection with the house covers a period of twenty- 
seven years, that the company not only sells to 
the trade in States that are naturally tributary 
to St. Paul, but goes outside of this field and 

_ cultivates Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho and California as well. Eighteen 
traveling salesmen are kept on the road con- 
stantly—the total number of employees, includ- 
ing the operatives, being about 650. This last 
item explains why the business is not confined 
within the natural jobbing boundaries of this 
market. ‘The operations of the house are on too 
large a scale;—and, aside from this, is the grati- 
fying fact that its financial ability enables it to 
do a business which is in all respects co-equal 
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with the commercial transactions of the largest 
Eastern jobbers and manufacturers. 

While it must be admitted that the present 
magnitude of the business in question is due 
chiefly to the wise, energetic, yet conservative 
direction which it has received, it may also be 
said to indicate the general status of jobbing and 
manufacturing interests at this wholesale center. 
During the past ten years Messrs. Gotzian & 
Company have seen an increase of business 
which amounts to at least one million of dollars 
Even granting that this magnificent 


annually 

increase is due mainly to good management and 
to the company’s ability to meet and to satisfy 
the demand for stylish modern foot-wear, some- 
thing still remains to the credit of St. Paul as 
an admirably located market point, and as a 


city whose general wholesale interests have ex- 
perienced a great revival during the decade 
And what is true of the past is almost 


named. 
certain to be true of the future. Mr. Freeman 
does not hesitate to predict vastly improved 


times and increasing trade for 1896, and this in 
face of the fact that there has been a wonderful 
growth in all lines of merchandising during 1895. 


A Story of Progress. 

About ten years ago a newspaper man of this 
city, now a member of THE NORTHWEST MAGa- 
ZINE staff, was sent out to visit the Black Hills 
and certain portions of Wyoming. The enter- 
prise he was engaged upon brought him in con- 
tact with many business men and necessitated 
the asking of many questions. One of these 
queries referred to the length of time that had 
elapsed since those business men became resi- 
dents of the country. Not infrequently did they 
reply 

“Oh, I’m an old settler; I’ve been here going 
on five years or more.” 

Ralatively speaking, those hardy, enterprising 


and courageous men were “‘old settlers,” yet, 
one’s recollections of them become almost amus- 
ing as one delves into the history of some of the 
old commercial houses of St. Paul—a city that 


was prominent in Northwestern annals when all 
the great Northwest was butafrontier. These 
histories do not date back to the capture of 
Holland by the Dutch, it is true, but they do go 
back to a period that seems quite remote to 
those who experienced the privations and dis- 
comforts which always characterize the settle- 
ment of a new country. Nor does one run across 
these vld-settler landmarks at every turn of the 
street in the Saintly City; but that there isa 
‘fair sprinkling” of them, is a fact attested by 
such discoveries as we are about to present. 

Not long ago the writer of this article had 
occasion to visit that part of St. Paul that lies 
contiguous to East Seventh and Wacouta streets. 
It was on a Saturday afternoon, and the thor- 
oughfares were filled with vehicles of every 
description, from the crowded electric street- 
cars to luxurious carriages, noisy drays and 
heavy traffic wagons. All at oncealarge freight- 
delivery conveyance went by. It was heavily 
loaded with boxes of merchandise that was evi- 
dently designed for shipment, and it was one of 
two other similar wagons that were seen coming 
from the same direction. The wagons bore the 
name of “P. R. L. Hardenbergh & Company.” 
Looking up Wacouta Street a little way it was 
easily seen that the firm named was located at 
the corner of that street and Eighth Street. The 
name of the company was familiar enough, but 
the exact location of its place of business had re- 
mained for present discovery. It was a large, 
fine appearing structure, and a desire for further 
knowledge thereof led the writer to visit the 
house and make divers inquiries. 

And thus it was that another mercantile estab- 
lishment is now added to the small list of those 
in our Western cities whose founding dates back 





over a third of a century; for it is over thirty- 
seven years since the firm of P. R. L. Harden- 
bergh & Company was founded by the man whose 
name it bears today. Such a househas the right 
to say that it is “established.” It is not a house 
of mushroom growth—not a yenture that can 
only be termed experimental. For nearly five 
decades of time it has withstood the storms of 
fluctuating commercial periods and proved its 
right to be classed among the firmly established 
and absolutely substantial and responsible houses 
of the Northwest. 

It was in 1858 that P. R. L. Hardenbergh— 
then the confidential clerk and manager of Lor- 
ing Andrews of New York, at that time the most 
extensive manufacturer of sole-leather in the 
United States—concluded to cast his fortunes in 
the beckoning West and came to the then fron- 
tier, and wholly undeveloped, City of Chicago. 
Master of every detail of the business he had so 
long studied and prosecuted, and seeing in the 
great Northwest a fitting field for his greatest 
enterprise, it was not long before he became a 
jobber and manufacturer of leather on his own 
account and thus went on record as one of the 
pioneer tanners and wholesalers of Chicago and 
the West. 

After the great fire of 1871 Mr. Hardenbergh 
removed his business to St. Paul, with which 
city he, and the firm of which he was the head, 
have been identified ever since. The house was 
first located on upper Third Street, but, following 
the trend of business down this thoroughfare, a 
location was afterwards established between Wa- 
basha and Cedar Streets. The necessities of the 
business compelling a third removal, a new site 
for the house was found between Minnesota and 
Robert streets—and afterwards, for a period of 
twelve years, to Nos. 186 88 on the same street, 
the factories being operated at the corner of 
Conway and Mendota streets. 

During all this time the name of the house was 
becoming more widely published and the volume 
of business increased with each succeeding year. 
It had long since ceased to be in the least degree 
local. The foundations had been laid for an ex- 
tensive and enduring trade, and he who laid 
them not only builded well, but left a record for 
industry and intelligence that has profited other 
and younger men who have since followed where 
he led. 

In the year 1881 saddlery and saddlery hard- 
ware were added to the lines carried, the firm 
manufacturing harness, horse-collars and a full 
line of saddlery goods. Prosperity begat pros- 
perity and for the succeeding eight years trade 
extended, profits accrued and facilities increased. 
Then came Mr. Hardenbergh’s death. [n January, 
1889, just when the business future wore its most 
alluring smile and a life-long ambition seemed 
about to be crowned with full fruition, Mr. Har- 
denbergh’s busy and useful life came to an end. 
It was a life that abounded in honor and good 
works—a life that might well serve as a model 
for the young business men of this later gener- 
ation. 

Notwithstanding this great loss, the business 
of the house was so wel! established that it suf- 
fered little or no diminution in volume. The 
plans matured by the founder and the methods 
that had been so persistently and successfully 
pursued by him, were carried out and adhered to 
by his successors with equally good results. In 
fact, into such good hands had the management 
fallen that another change of location became 
necessary, the manufacturing departments hav- 
ing grown to such proportions that it was thought 
best to bring them under the same roof with the 
offices and warerooms. So, appreciating the ne- 


cessity of having a building at once sufficiently 
commodious and constructed with che one idea 
of handling the butiness at the smallest expense 
and with the greatest possible convenience, the 





company, early last spring, began the erection 
of the block which it now occupies and which is, 
perhaps, the most complete plant of the kind in 
the country. Situated at the corner of Eighth 
and Wacouta streets—a corner that commands 
an uninterrupted view down the latter street and 
through St. Paul’s wholesale district, the loca- 
tion is an ideal one for either astore ora factory. 
Massively constructed of stone and brick and 50x 
150 feet in dimensions and five stories and base- 
ment in height, the interior work of immense 
beams known as mill construction beams, the 
building illustrates the very best type of com- 
mercial architecture. 

A description of the ordinary mercantile house 
is quite liable to be tedious, but there are features 
about the Hardenbergh factory that are interest- 
ing because of their novelty. One of these nov- 
elties—a novelty which serves at once the pur- 
poses of convenience, protection from fire and 
consequent favorable rates of insurance—is the 
building of a complete fire-wall across the build- 
ing one hundred feet from the front wall and ex- 
tending from the basement to two feet above the 
roof, making practically two buildings—one 50x 
100 feet and the other fifty feet square. 

The main offices, warerooms and sample-rooms 
are in the front or store part of the building and 
on the first floor; while the various factories, 
boilers, engines and electric light plants are in 
the back or factory part. 

On every floor are double automatic fire-doors, 
which connect the store and the factory; but, as 
they are always closed when not in use, the two 
departments of business are separate and distinct 
while, at the same time, they are under the eyes 
of, and convenient of access to, the members of 
the firm. The several floors of the warehouse 
portion of the building have been equipped with 
special regard to convenience, each department 
having its office and jobbing rooms and being in 
charge of a competent superintendent. The 
entire building has been constructed solidly and 
is admirably adapted to the uses it was designed 
for. It was built for utility. There are nosuper- 
fluous angles and corners, and no useless orna- 
mentation. A glance at the accompanying illus- 
tration will show that every square foot of space 
is available for practical purposes. From the 
plate-glass general offices in front tothe straight 
roof and unbroken sides, the building is solidly, 
massively square and perfectly adapted to every 
requirement of commercial economy. Asa ware- 
house, jobbing house and factory combined, it is 
indeed doubtful if it is surpassed by any business 
edifice in the great West. 

Having given this bit of business history and 
a description of Messrs. Hardenbergh & Com- 
pany’s present environments, it is now in order 
to take a look into the manufacturing depart- 
ments of the firm. 

Before entering the factories, however, it may 
be well to make a statement that will undoubt- 
edly surprise not only the out-of-town friends 
and patrons of Messrs. Hardenbergh & Company, 
but ninety and nine of every hundred citizens of 
this home city, as well. The statement consists 
of the fact, that all the machinery used in the 
manufacture of horse-collars in the United States 
is the invention ofa St. Paulman. Theoriginal 
experiments were made, and the first perfect 
eni complete machines were constructed and 
used, in a St. Paul factory; and today every large 
horse-collar factory in the Union is equipped 
with this machinery—machinery that was in- 
vented here and which is manufactured in, and 
sold from, this city, under patents controlled by 
St. Paul parties. 

A statement of this character needs no elabo- 
ration. It stands by itself. Its value is self- 
evident. That a great industry, national in ex- 
tent and involving millions of capital, should be 
thus compelled to come to St. Paul for its me- 
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chanical equipment, reflects credit upon the 
municipality as well as upon the local propri- 
etors and manufacturers. It is from such enter- 
prises that a city’s fame and reputation come. 

It appears that, up to about ten years ago, the 
art of making horse-collars had made absolutely 
no progress, these goods then being stuffed in 
the old-fashioned and laborious way—by hand. 
Ralph Brownson, at that time superintendent of 
the Hardenbergh factory, began an experiment 
that had for its object the application of ma- 
chinery to the stuffing of collars, and, four years 
later, notwithstanding universal prophecies to 
the contrary, he evolved and perfected the 
collar-stuffing machinery which is now in gen- 
eral use by manufacturers in this line through- 
out the country. 

But, while this was a tremendous stride in the 
art, the other portion of the work, namely, the 
stitching of the horse-collar, was still done by 
hand, a thread or leather thong be- 
ing used. So Mr. Brownson at once 
began a study of ways and means to 
abolish this difficulty, and in 1893 he 
succeeded in rounding out his system 
by inventing machinery that would 
do the stitching perfectly. It was 
stitched with a metal (usually brass) 
staple, and it is unnecessary to add 
that it completely revolutionized the 
manufacture of horse-collars. Fol- 
lowing the invention came the organ- 
ization of a company under the firm 
style of R. Brownson & Company, 
the firm being composed of Mr. 
Brownson and W. A. Hardenbergh. 
The new system of stitching was at 
once adopted by the wholesale man- 
ufacturers of the country, the busi- 
ness grew into prominence, and it is 
today the only one of its kind either 
here or elsewhere in the United 
States. 

The foregoing, as will be seen, is 
merely explanatory of what follows— 
a concise description of the various 
factory rooms: 

Beginning with the basement of 
the building one will find therein 
the boiler, engine, an electric-light 
plant, and also the machinery for 
stuffing horse-collars. If you stand 
by and see these stuffing machines 
in operation, you will make the dis- 
covery that, by their use, three 
operators can stuff twenty-five dozen 
horse-collars per day, a result that 
represents the work of twenty men 
by the old hand-method. 

On the floor above isthe machine- 
shop of R. Brownson & Company, 
where the horse-collar machinery and 
various other specialties are made. 
Here, also, are made the brass staples that are 
used in their stitching machinery—staples which 
all manufacturers who use the machine are re- 
quired, under the terms of their lease, to pur- 
chase of Messrs. Brownson & Company. Some 
idea of the immense number of the staples that 
are called for and used, may be gathered from 
the fact that they weigh about eighteen ounces 
to the thousand and that Messrs. Brownson & 
Company made one contract recently for 120,000 
pounds—or five car-loads—of sheet-brass from 
which to make them. 

The second floor is devoted to the cutting and 
stitching of horse-collars, and in this work is 
used all the most modern and labor-saving ma- 
chinery. The collars are finished on the third 
floor. 

Next in succession is the harness factory, 
which is on the fourth floor. Every machine 
and every aid that mechanical ingenuity can de- 

















vise for rapid and perfect work, is utilized in 
this department. It was learned upon inquiry 
that the firm’s great specialty consists of cheap 
and medium-price harness, the house having 
found that these are the grades in most popular 
demand and devoting all its attention to perfect- 
ing them. 

The fifth story of the building is used by 
Brownson & Company as a carpenter shop for 
the construction of their stuffing machinery. 

Any written description of these busy factories 
must necessarily be imperfect. No one can de- 
scribe a magnificent symphony; one must hear it 
—feel it—suffer or be elated by it, in order to en- 
ter into hearty appreciation of it. So it is with 
great industrial hives. Worded descriptions of 
them are altogether feeble and inadequate. One 
needs to visit them—see them—hear them. 
That is to say, one should see the men at work, 
the machinery revolving, and be a witness tothe 









Pennsylvania. In fact, during the past three 
years their factories have been running much of 
the time on orders received from distant points. 
Not so many years ago it would have been re- 
garded as a ‘‘carrying of coals to Newcastle” for 
a St. Paul manufacturer to sell staple goods in 
Chicago, yet Messrs. Hardenbergh & Company 
sold four car-loads of horse-collars to a leading 
Chicago jobber last spring. 

The history of the firmis a perfect illustra- 
tion of the principle that honesty, enterprise 
and intelligence constitute the fulcrom of a lev- 


erage by which all difficulties may be removed 
and commercial greatness be made possible. It 
was upon just such a principle that P. R L. 


Hardenbergh builded. Commercial 
was, perhaps, the great underlying cause which 


integrity 


led to his marked prosperity. Added tothis was 
a high degree of intelligence, an energy that 
commanded and controlled every detail of his 
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quick and absolutely perfect results. That is to 
say, one should hear the whirring of the wheels 
and all the varied music of intricately con- 
structed mechanism, and thus feel, and partici- 
pate in, the inspiration which prompts these 
skilled operatives to labor from morn till eve in 
turning out a finished product for the use of the 
world of men. 

So far a3 the commercial territory covered by 
Messrs. P. R. L. Hardenbergh & Company is con- 
cerned, it may be said that it is co-equal with the 
continent, since goods of their own manufacture 
are in demand everywhere. Their traveling 
salesmen canvass all the territory that is natur- 
ally tributary toSt. Paul. This means that they 
sell to the trade in portions of Iowa, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and to all the trade in Minnesota, the 
two Dakotas, Montana, Oregon and Washington. 
Their horse-collars are sold regularly as far 
South as Georgia and Texas and as far East as 








business, and a spirit of enterprise that sought 
out new avenues for trade at every point of the 
compass and knew not the meaning of the word 
failure. And it is easily seen that this spirit 
and this energy have been instilled into the 
minds and hearts of P. R. L. Hardenbergh’s 
successors; while a glance at the magnitude of 
the business that is being done to-day—its grow- 
ing volume—its wonderful extension and superb 
general management, all plainly indicate that 
this later spirit and energy are likewise domina- 
ted by and subordinate to a masterful intelligence. 

A house that has been established thirty-seven 
long years; that has hewed its own way through 
difficulties to success; that has gained an honest 
reputation in all parts of our country and stands 
honored second to none in its home city, is a 
house of which too strong words cannot be 
written. Yet such a house is the firm of P. R. 
L. Hardenbergh & Company, of St. Paul. 
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A BIG BLOCK OF PUGET FOUND COAL. 


Mike PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 


sy F. H. 
Never in the lively times of 1890-91 92 did the 
Puget Sound Country actually produce more or 


show more permanent signs of prosperity than at 
the present season 

The speculative feeling which led to the plat- 
ting of impracticable town sites and the infla- 
tion of the prices of the product, has been suc- 
ceeded by an inclination to measure the value of 
property by what it will yield, and is seen in 
the dull market for wild-cat property and the 
steady market for good farming lands, central 
business property and available timber and coal 


lands, 


The hundreds of lumber and shingle-mills of 
the Sound are now in active operation, in spite of 
the apparent advantage of British Columbia 


mills in supplying our market,—which indicates 
that the American lumbermen either overesti- 
mate the advantage which the Dominion govern- 
ment gives its loggers, or that the demand is 
great enough to prevent this advantage from 
closing American mills. The foreign demand for 
‘Oregon Pine,” which means Washington fir, is 
good and the harbors are full of ships awaiting 
cargoes for China, Japan, Hawaii, and South 
American as well as South African ports. The 
output of shingles is heavy, and the profit de- 
pends much on the experience and economy of 
The shingles, if properly 
dried, are the most durable of any produced and 
are capable of service, by actual trial, for forty 
years. Old buildings at Hudson’s Bay stations and 
government forts covered with red cedar shingles 
still stand, and the cedar shingles, when not 
worn through by erosion, are as sound as when 
placed on the roof a generation ago. The out- 
put of lumber and shingles is at present enor- 
mous, but manufacturers are not conducting as 
economically as they might,and economy in the 
future may more than offset ihe disadvantages of 
the timber growing more remote from the sea- 
board, so that fifty years hence may find the lum- 
ber business livelier and more profitable than at 
present, 


the manufacturer. 





Adams. 
The coal production never was greater. The 
mines of the old New Castle, Black Diamond and 


other districts are producing as much as the 
market will absorb, while the steam coals, like 
that of the Blue Canyon, are extending trade to 
all steamship lines, including the U. S. naval 
vessels and revenue cutters;—and they are even 
shipping coal on special orders to the Orient. 
The coal resources of Puget Sound are almost 
undeveloped, although the coal output is equal 
to all present demand; and development by pros- 
pects will depend in a measure upon the increase 
of the demand. Other factors which enter into 
competition may exert an influence,—as the price 
of labor, the abundance of capital, and the nat- 
ural inclination of the American rustler to over- 
do things. 

The fisheries are of wonderful extent and 
variety, and return enough to support all the 
fishermen on Puget Sound. The tendency is to 
prohibit trap fishing and leave the reefs and 
shoals (where the salmon are now taken by mill- 
ions) to the fishermen with their nets. The 
trap fishing enriches the non-resident corpora- 
tions,doing the home people little good; whereas, 
if such slaughter were restricted or prohib- 
ited, the fisheries of the Sound would afford 
support to a great population. Trap fishing and 
canning operations require such an amount of 
capital as toshut out the ordinary settlers. The 
work requires little labor—and that mostly 
Chinese; so that time will certainly turn the 
Puget Sound fishing into a new channel by the 
operation of new laws, made in conformity to 
those of British Columbia, whose canneries get 
their fish from the fishermen. 
Packers’ Association has one of the largest can- 
neries on the Sound and this year put up, in the 
run of sockeye salmon alone, over 3,000,000 cans, 
and stopped when the tins were exhausted. It 
did not attempt the taking of the magnificent 
silver salmon, which runs in late in August and 
September. This cannery is located at Point 
Roberts near New Whatcom. 











Agriculturally,Puget Sound is peculiar. When 
the land is good it is—like the ‘“‘little girl who 
had a little curl right down in the middle of her 
forehead’’— very, very good; and when it is 
bad, it is horrid. The valleys, meadows and 
older bottoms are so rich and fertile, and bear 
such a relation to the other resources of the 
country and its markets, and also to the area of 
unproductive land, that every acre will in the 
future be more valuable than land of equal fer- 
tility—if any exists— in Illinois or any other of 
the garden sections of the United States. The 
soil and climate are adapted to the raising of 
flax-fiber for fine linen (this is the only section of 
the country which possesses the advantages of 
Ireland); hops are of prolific and certain growth; 
small fruits, such as prunes, plums, cherries and 
berries, riot where the forest is cut down; apples 
and pears break the branches in good years; 
vegetables grow as long and large as the grow- 
er’s patience will permit, and second and third 
crops are common; hay often yields at the rate 
of four tons to the acre, and other things yield 
in proportion. The whole Sound is not of this 
fertility, but it is true of the valley and meadows 
and bottom lands. 

The Sound Country is gridironed by railroads, 
—such as the Canadian Pacific, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, and their branches,—and its 
shores are indented with deep bays wherein 
ocean steamers and ships lie at anchor or tie up 
at the wharfs; so there is no lack of transporta- 
tion, and that of the cheapest and most efficient 
kind. 

The climate is delightful to those who dis- 
like the rigors of the arctic winter or the heat of 
the summer of the Eastern States. The death 
rate isabnormally low,the mortality among the in- 


| fants during the summer months being so remark - 
| able as to attract the attention of statisticians. 
The Alaska | 


Gentle sea breezes prevail at all times in summer, 
and the bays, inlets, gulfs and straits are white 
with sails. In winter the winds are fiercer, but 
the fierceness is in velocity rather than in tem- 
perature. 

Politically, the Sound Country is Republican, 
but with hosts of men with single tax, free silver 
and other hobbies; men with socialistic inclina- 
tions, demagogic reformers, with enough educa- 
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tion to talk volubly and be dangerous, and 
whose reforms ooze out of the ends of their fin- 
gers when they get their grasp on the migh y 
dollar of official life. The Sound has had a 
stormy time since the collapse of confidence in 
1893, and is to be excused for the present political 
vagaries of its minority, and we can rest assured 
that no country of such magnificent resources 
will ever, as to a majority, be inimical to good 
government or be controlled by those of so 
narrow and unenlightened mind as to believe that 
which they now think they see has never before 
been seen or thought of, and whose altruism con- 
sists in a desire to cut, and hew, and to turn 
things upside down generally, in the hope of 
coming out on top. 

All things point to prosperity and a conserva- 
tive rule agreeable to Eastern people and to those 
who come here to grow up with the country. 





* 


A NOVEL TRIP. 


Coming on the train the other day from North- 
port to Spokane, I chanced to meet a young man 
to whom I had been introduced while at Ross- 
land. I happened to be-seated alone in the 
coach, and as soon as I recognized Mr. McLsod’s 
salutation he came over and sat with me. 

He said, ‘‘I have just missed a splendid oppor- 
tunity by being one day late at Northport.” 

I replied “that that was unfortunate,” think- 
ing it a sufficient expression of my sorrow. But 
this did not seem to satisfy the young gentle- 
man, and he almost repeated his first remark, 
with some additional comments. 

By this time I had become more attracted to- 
ward the—boy, I might say, although he was 
apparently twenty years of age. He was hand- 
some, bright and winning in appearance, and 
had the bearing of a refined, educated and culti- 
vated gentleman. After a moment, then, I in- 
quired if he had just missed obtaining a good 
situation,—knowing that, at Rossland, he was in 
quest of some employment. 


THE FALL OF THE 





HER AUTUMN. 


All around her leaves—dead leaves, 





And broken twigs and bare, brown 
grape-vine clinging, 
And 'twixt the earth and pale, gray sky 
A flight of swallows on the home- 
course winging. 
Nor bud. nor flower, nor song 
The summer story of the past reveal- 
ing; 
But empty acorn cups that lie 
Upon the brown earth, barren and 
concealing. 
All uround her hopes—dead hopes,— 
And broken vows and cold, bleak sor- 


rows rising; 
And through the vista of the past 
A flight of thoughts—lone, ghostly 
memories prizing. 


Nor smile, nor word, nor glance 
To tell they ever met and loved and 
parted; 
But empty vacancy that falls 
Within her arms-and leaves her broken > 
hearted. + 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 











“No,” he answered, “‘that is notit. I wish to 
make my way to Spokane. A gentleman came 
down the day before to Northport. He has gone 
on to Spokane, and I have missed him.” 

By this time I began to feel a still deeper in- 
terest and the young man had become more con- 
fidential; and, as the train whirled along the 
banks of the majestic Columbia, he revealed the 
plot. 

Meanwhile, however, I could not help but call 
to mind the young maiden who has unfolded her 
first love affair to her chummiest chum. 

‘I am not looking very hard for work,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘My real object is this: Iam astudent 
of the University of Toronto. I am in my junior 
year, and my home is in Portage la Prairie. 
Owing to some difficulty with my eyes I was 
obliged, at the close of the school year, to re- 
linquish my studies for an indefinite period. I 
had a desire to see some of the country, more 
especially the United States. After some study 
and planning this novel scheme was adopted: I 
was to leave the city of Toronto the first of June 
last with one dollar. I was to visit Winnipeg, 
Revelstoke, B. C., thence to Rossland, cross into 
the United States, stop at Spokane and Denver, 
pass down through New Mexico, up to St. Louis, 
from there go to Chicago, then to New York 
City,—returning to Toronto by June 1, 1896. 

*“*At each station from my place of starting I 
am to pay my fair to the next station. From 
there I am to work my passage as best I can. If 
I make a long ride, that is my good fortune; if 
the fates are against me I submit and remain in 
the town long enough to earn money sufficient to 
pay my board and to carry me to the next sta- 
tion. Bear in mind this fact, also: I am to earn 
during my absence one dollar a day—or $366, as 
the coming year will be leap year. 

**When I return to Toronto I must have earned 
$366 and the dollar I started with, making, in all, 
$367. If I succeed in this undertaking I am to 
receive from my class the same amount—which, 
you will observe, will give me a very nice little 
sum.” 














LEAP 





I could not help admiring the enthusiasm with 
which he entered into the scheme and his high 
hopes of ultimate success. At Marcus he shook 
my hand, bade me good-bye, and that was the 
last [ saw of D. Herbert Mcleod. 

W.S. EBERMAN. 





** 


A VERITABLE TREASURE-BOX. 





In the process of adjusting residences on the 
reservation to the allotments of the respective 
owners, it became necessary for one old Indian 
couple to move from the old log hut that had 
been a landmark since the days of mines and 
miners, says the Lewiston (Idaho) Teller. These 
old Nez Perce patriarchs would not consent to 
liye in a modern house and leave the abode of 
decaying logs. It became necessary to remove 
the structure to the new site, to console the old 
folks, so it was decided to make play of the work. 
All the neighbors, including two white men, re- 
paired to the scene one day recently and pro- 
ceeded to tear down the cabin and remove it 
across the line, only a few yards distant. The 
old couple watched the work very closely and di- 
rected the movements of some friends who were 
assisting in the matters of particular personal 
interest. It developed that the old hut wasa 
veritable treasure-box. There was money in 
every crevice and niche of the old logs. Before 
the last log was removed over $2.000 had been 
gathered into an old flour-sack. There were de- 
posits of gold-dust in old auger holes, greenbacks 
in the season-cracks and coins stuffed into hollow 
ends and knot-holes of the logs. This old hut 
had been the repository of the two Indians in 
the long past—when they had sold cattle, horses 
and farm produce to the white men. The old 
couple had passed the age of mental activity, 
and the exact holes or niches that held their 
wealth they did not seem to know, but they 
guarded the whole premises with zealous 
care through all the years of a quarter of a 
century. 


7 


LEAVES. 

I go to the autumn forest 

And seek what I shall not find 
With a softening feeling of sadness 

That tempers the restless mind 
I seek for a vanished glory 

That once, in the autumn time 
Was linked to the olden story 

As a melody linked to rhyme 
The trees, in their sunset splendor 


I seldom will seek to see;— 
The things that I best remember 
Are saddest of all to me. 


They speak of the tinted forest 

Whose beauty was long ago 
The love of my life, that blended 

And sank with its leaves in th’ snow 
And yet, as a painful pleasure 

I rustle the fallen leaves, 
Asa lock of a tressy treasure 

Is fondled by one who grieves; 
And smile in a sad, worn manner 

At these insentient things,— 
Reminders of my lost summer 

But symbols of no more springs. 

L. A. OSBORNE. 
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JUDGE KELLY’S DECISION. 
Judge Kelly,of the District Court of Ramsey 
County, Minnesota, has granted the petition of At- 
torney-General Childs and has enjoined the Great 
Northern Railway Company from consolidating 
with the Northern Pacific and from making any 
sort of traffic arrangement that would prevent 
competition by giving the virtual control of the 
latter road to the former company. With one 
stroke of his keen blade of logic, law and truth, 
this independent judge has cut all the compli- 
cated knots of false construction and unwarranted 
claims of vested rights with which J. J. Hill and 
his five lawyers sought to tie fast the legislative 
power of the people of Minnesota and deliver 
them, bound forever, to the control of a mon- 
strous transportation monopoly. The decision is 
a great victory of the people over an aggressive 
and selfish corporation. It is an assertion of the 
right of the people to regulate their own affairs 
and to exact from corporations obedience to the 
laws of the commonwealth from whose generosity 
they derive their life, and all their privileges and 
franchises. It calls a halt to the growing practice 
of railroads to defy the laws and to escape penalties 
by the ingenious sophistries of attorneys and the 
compliance of friendly courts. The people of Min- 
nesota took great pains to secure for themselves 
and their descendants the benefits of honest and 
genuine competition in railway service. An 
upright judge has come forward to defend them 
against an attack planned with all the cunning 
of able lawyers pushed on by an enormous greed 
of wealth and power and sustained by many 
subtle influences of politics, business and money. 

Judge Kelly’s decision is impregnable in its 
reasoning, its authorities and its law. There is 
not the slightest occasion for apprehension that 
it will be reversed by the learned and patriotic 
judges of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, It 





destroys at once and for all time Mr. Hill’s 
scheme for suppressing railway competition over 
the greater part of the total area of the North- 
western States. 

A syllabus of the ruling is as follows: 

The proposed traffic arrangements are nothing 
more than a subterfuge and amount to a consoli- 
dation of the two roads. 

In the meaning of the law the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern are parallel and competing 
lines. 

The proposed consolidation is against public 
policy and contrary to the laws of Minnesota. 

The old charter under which the Great North- 
ern claims vested rights, does not provide for 
any such consolidation. 

If any such intention was had by the Legislature 
at the time the charter was granted, subsequent 
legislation has destroyed the power of the charter. 

The question of whether there is any law to pre- 
vent the stockholders of the Great Northern Com- 
pany as individuals from buyingacontrolling in- 
terest in the Northern Pacific Company, was not 
before the court. On this point the judge said: 

“When the court is called upon to deal with 
the individual stockholders of defendant, it will 
deal with them as fearlessly and as fairly as it 
deals now with thecorporation. ‘* ‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.’” 

On every point Judge Kelly sustained the con- 
tention of Attorney-General Childs. The com- 
bined efforts of Mr. Hill’s five lawyers, including 
among them a United States Senator, availed 
nothing against a plain presentation of facts and 
law and of the established doctrine that, when 
doubts arise as to the powers of corporations 
under legislative franchises, those doubts should 
be resolved in the interest of the people. Judge 
Kelly and General Childs have earned and are 
receiving the hearty thanks of the people of Min- 
nesota and of all the Northwestern States. 

** 
NEW RAILROAD POSSIBILITIES. 

There are a number of new railroad projects 
in the Northwestern States which will become 
active as soon as good times are fully restored 
and will be attractive to capital, provided the 
proposed lines are planned to earn interest on 
the actual cost of construction only. Railway 
building has been greatly cheapened during the 
past ten years by the low price of steel rails and 
ties, by the reduced rates paid for labor and by 
inventions for handling material by steam-power, 
such as are used with marked success on the 
Chicago drainage canal. Besides, there is nowa 
strong public opinion against capitalizing roads 
for a great deal more than they cost and dividing 
the surplus among the promoters, and then as- 
sessing the traffic with high rates in order to 
earn interest on the bonds. The best sentiment 
of the country now looks upon railroadsas public 
highways and not private concerns, and holds 
that the public has the right to insist that tariffs 
should be so adjusted as to provide only sufficient 
revenue to pay a fair annual revenue on the capi- 
tal actually put into construction, rights of way, 
terminals, etc. Applying this theory to the or- 
ganization, bonding and management of lines to 
be hereafter constru.ted, and taking advantage 
of the present low prices of railroad work and 
material, it will be found that there area number 
of projects, once regarded as somewhat visionary, 
that now assume a practical aspect. 

The people of South Dakota are moving inthe 
matter of completing the road already graded 
from Aberdeen to Pierre and of extending it to 
the Black Hills. This would give a direct line 
between the Hills and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and would also unite the eastern part of South Da- 
kota with the mineral belt of the State and the en- 
tire Trans-Missouriregion. There is not asingle 
railroad crossing the Missouri within the terri- 
tory of South Dakota. To go from Pierre to the 








Black Hills towns requires a journey of 850 miles 
around through Iowa and Nebraska. 

The Duluth and Winnipeg road, which now 
ends in the woods a little west of Grand Rapids, 
will no doubt be built on to the Red River Valley 
within a year ortwo. This line now belongs to 
the Canadian Pacific and is a part of the general 
scheme of that company for invading productive 
fields in the United States. It is believed in 
Winnipeg that the ultimate purpose of Sir Wil- 
liam Van Horne is to abandon for through traffic 
the line to the north of Lake Superior and use 
for that purpose the Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic and the Duluth and Winnipeg, as soon 
as the latter road can be finished. 

The Brainerd and Northern Minnesota road, 
which now extends northward from Brainerd to 
the western end of Leech Lake, will not long rest 
there. Its manifest destiny is to push on to the 
fertile valley of Rainy River and to the Lake of 
the Woods, where there are alluvial lands to set 
tle, a great wealth of timber, and seams of gold 
quartz that may yet produce a genuine mining 
district. The distance from Leech Lake to 
Rainy River is about 125 miles. In the extreme 
northwestern part of Minnesota there is a good 
deal of country on the eastern edge of the Red 
River Valley, in Norman, Kittson and Roseau 
counties, that is still remote from railway facili- 
ties and will soon invite construction enterprise. 
In Pope, Stevens and Big Stone counties, in the 
central-western part of the State, the abandoned 
grade of the defunct Duluth, Huron and Denver 
road may induce some new company to put down 
the ties and steel and build the necessary bridges. 

In North Dakota there are perhaps a half-doz- 
en local projects for running cheap lines across 
the level, wheat-growing prairies as feeders for 
one or the other of the two transcontinental 
roads operating inthat State. The cheapness of 
railway work in that region is a temptation to 
each of these roads to invade the territory of the 
other at points where there are large wheat ship- 
ments, and to also build into districts where the 
farmers have now an inconveniently long haul to 
get to a station with their grain. Fargo is reviv- 
ing the old agitation for a road in a northwest- 
erly direction and Grand Forks is again talking 
of a road in a southwesterly direction. Theso- 
called Farmers’ railroad, crossing the Red River 
at Drayton and running across the valley, seems 
to be dormant at present. Some grading was 
done upon the line last year by settlers who 
worked with their teams and took pay in the 
stock of the company. There will probably be a 
revival of this enterprise next summer. 

In Eastern Montana the Burlington line still 
rests at Billings. The resources of the Judith 
Country on the north and of the Castle mining 
district northwest of Billings, may induce the 
company to extend its line into one or both of 
those districts. The Helena company which has 
been working in a slow-going way for two or 
three years on a road from that city to White 
Sulphur Springs, with a branch from the Mis- 
souri Valley into Madison County, will be likely 
to show more activity with the return of good 
times. Current opinion designates these lines as 
ultimate extensions of the Burlingtonsystem. In 
Western Montana Marcus Daly's long-talked of 
line from Anaconda into the Bitter Root Valley 
may soon emerge from the newspaper phase and 
become anactuality. It is possible that some of 
the money derived from the recent sale to for- 
eigners of a large block of Anaconda Company 
stock may be put into this enterprise. The North- 
ern Pacific’s long-projected branch from Mis- 
soula north to the Flathead Valley is also a pos- 
sibility of the not remote future. 

Further west, in the State of Washington rail- 
way construction in the near future will depend 
largely on the financial condition and plans of the 
Great Northern Company, which has a line across 
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the State to Puget Sound, but is without feeders 
in the wheat region and without access to Tacoma 
and Portland. The Northern Pacific is already 
well furnished with branches reaching almost 
every productive region. If its rival is going to 
place itself in a position for effective competition, 
it must build four or five hundred miles of new 
road. A local railroad enterprise of considerable 
promise is that of the Vancouver and Yakima 
Company, which has built a beginning of its road 
running ten or fifteen miles out of Vancouver and 
has recently enlisted the attention of Scotch cap- 
italists, so that it has now a fair prospect of going 
on to the Yakima Valley and of thus making a 
saving in distance between Portland and the East, 
via the Northern Pacific, of about 200 miles. 

From British Columbia we hear reports that 
the Canadian Pacific is likely to build a line over 
the Crow’s Nest Pass in the Rockies in order to 
geta short route to the Kootenai mining districts. 
A road from Sumas to New Westminster and 
Vancouver, for which subsidies were voted by 
those cities and on which some work was done 
before the financial depression began, will prob- 
ably be completed before long. It will give the 
Northern Pacific access to the twochief mainland 
towns of the Province. There is renewed talk of 
a new transcontinental Canadian line to compete 
with the C. P. R. and to be built with British 
capital. The route marked out is from Winnipeg 
to the Saskatchewan, up the north fork of that 
stream to the Yellow Head Pass in the Rockies, 
thence to the Fraser River and thence toan inlet 
on the coast opposite the upper end of Vancouver 
Island. To practical railroad men this scheme 
looks rather chimerical, but the English have 
loads of money and are often induced by shrewd 
promoters to go into wild investments. 

* 


THE IMMIGRATION CONVENTION. 


The Northwestern Immigration Convention, 
held in St. Paul last month, was a very notable 
success. For the first time in the history of 
the Northwest a body of delegates came to- 
gether, representing every State from Wiscon- 
sin through to the Pacific Coast, and also the 
Province of Manitoba, to discuss ways and means 
of attracting more settlers into this region. A 
stronger, or more earnest and progressive body 
of men, never assembled inthe capital city of 
Minnesota. They were the builders of new 
States—men of exceptional intelligence and en- 
terprise who have guided and inspired the 
great migratory movements that have resulted 
in the conquest from wild beasts and wild men of 
one of the fairest parts of the American conti- 
nent. For such men to gather together and to 
thus come into touch with each other socially 
and intellectually, was of itself a great thing. 
The mere skeleton facts of the work of the con- 
vention, telegraphed all over the country and 
published in thousands of newspapers by the 
Associated Press, was an advertisement of enor- 
mous value, telling, as it did, to the people of 
the United States and Canada, that herein the 
Northwest are vast undeveloped resources and 
varied opportunities for further settlement. 
The papers and addresses presented described 
those opportunities and resources and furnished 
a body of good and fresh immigration literature 
which will have force and value fora long time 
to come and wiil be widely distributed by the 
various agencies interested in carrying on the 
work begun by the convention. 

A few of the many notable features of the 
three days’ sessions were—the very practical 
and entertaining talk of J. J. Hill, the dig- 
nified address of the Canadian Minister of 
the Interior, Hon. T. M. Daly, the reminis- 
cences of our genial old pioneer and first 
governor, Alexander Ramsey, the talks on 
fruit-growing in Washington and Oregon by Mr. 
Bolster and Mr. Stearns, the glowing eulogy by 











Mr. Keator on the resources and climate of Idaho, 
B.S. Russell’s account of how the corn belt has 
advanced in Minnesota and the Dakotas, the 
very thorough description of the Red River 
Valley by Mr. Valentine, A. E. Johnson’s paper 
on practical immigration work and P. B. Groat’s 
account of the wonderful progress of artesian 
well irrigation in South Dakota,where there are 
now completed, or in progress, over eleven hun- 
dred deep wells. 

The convention madea permanent organiza- 
tion for future work by creating a Northwestern 
Immigration Board, composed of the following 
members: 


Washington—S. L. Crawford, Seattle; J. G. Van 
Marter, Jr., Tacoma; H. Bolster, Spokane. 

North Dakota—N. G. Larimore, Larimore; J. H. 
Wishek, Martin Hecter. 

Minnesota—O. C. Gregg, Camden; W. B. Dean, St. 
Paul; A. L. Crocker, Minneapolis. 

Wisconsin— G. W. Bishop, Rhinelander; Ole Larson, 
Osceola: James H. Agen, Superior. 

Montana—R. L. Clinton. Paris Gibson, W. B. Jordan. 


South Dakota—Marcus P. Beebe, S. W. Narregang, 
T. H. Coniff. 

Oregon—Ellis G. Hughes, L. D. Henny, D. H. Stearns. 

Manitoba—Thomas Gilroy. A. J. Andrews, E. F. 
Hutchins. 

Idaho—R. W. Purdum, A. B, Clark, T. P. Keator. 


The board elected as its officers, Theodore L. 
Schurmeier, of St. Paul, president; Ellis G. 
Hughes, of Oregon, and Thomas Gilroy, of Man- 
itoba, vice-presidents; D. R. Mc Ginnis, of St. 
Paul, secretary, and H. C. McNair, of St. Paul, 
treasurer. A number of State organizations 
were also formed during the convention, to carry 
on the work locally. 
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MINNESOTA’S RED LAKE DISTRICT. 





In Northern Minnesota, bordering on the Brit- 
ish Possessions, is a county that contains 5040 
square miles of land and an inland sea upon 
which one may sail beyond the view of the shore- 
line. It is named Bertrami. In this county is 
the Red Lake Reservation—a reservation that 
has more wealth that could be secured promptly 
by citizens of the Union, if opened, than any 
other reserve in the United States. The Grand 
Rapids (Minn.) Herald says the reservation con- 
tains an enormous amount of pine timber, is well- 
watered and has 3,260,000 acres of first-class agri- 
cultural lands. Very little of the swampy dis- 
tricts of Northern Minnesota lie within the limits 
of this magnificent domain; and the agricult- 
ural attractions of Minnescta’s northern counties, 
as seen at the recent State Fair, the Herald con- 
tinues, have given a moderate view of what the 
Red Lake District can produce. Its probabilities 
and possibilities of hidden wealth in coal and 
minerals should not be slighted. Excellent coal 
has been discovered by the Indians and the gold 
discoveries near the Lake of the Woods are only 
beginnings. Surprises—such as have been ex- 
perienced on the Messaba Iron Kange—may still 
be in store. 

Railroads are planned to cross the Red Lake 
Reservation to make connections with Fosston, 
St. Vincent and other points and to secure the 
freight on logs that will immediately follow the 
opening development. The present administra- 
tion is not likely to deny the public demand and 
leave the credit of granting a public boon to suc. 
cessors in office. 

This red sea of Northern Minnesota was first 


seen by the Herald writer a little less than a 
year ago. From the south shore, looking north- 
ward through the wide channel known as ‘The 
Narrows,” this vast expanse of water reached 
many miles with no land discernible. It was 
like standing on the shore of an ocean. The bold 
hills on both sides were topped with pines, 
birches, poplars, and soft woods and hardwoods 
of various kinds. Indian villages dotted the side 
shores;—yet the entire Indian population of this 
vast reservation was only 1,359 souls—bucks, 
squaws and papooses. They are under the con- 
trol of seven chiefs, located in different parts of 
the reserve, 








HERE is a good sample of ready Scotch humor: 
When in Winnipeg lately I met the Provincial 
Librarian, an old acquaintance. After the custom- 
ary greetings had been exchanged he asked, 
‘“*At what hotel are you stopping?” ‘At no ho- 
tel,”’ I replied; ‘‘I am living in a car at the N. P. 
station. ‘‘That reminds me,” said the librarian, 
“of the old anecdote of adispute between a Mc- 
Pherson and a Cameron over the antiquity of their 
respective clans. The Cameron man boasted that 
his ancestors were with Noah in the ark, where- 
upon the McPherson declared that his ancestors 
were not beholden to Noah—they had a boat of 
theirown. So itseems that you are not beholden 
to any hotel, for you have a hotel of your own, on 
wheels.” 


THERE is no good reason why we in the States 
should not treat the silver and paper money of 
Canada with the same confidence and courtesy 
which Canadians manifest towards our green- 
backs, bank notes, silver certificates and silver. 
They take our money at par and without ques- 
tion, but we meanly insist on discounting theirs, 
for no ascertainable reason unless it be to give a 
few brokers a profit for handlingit. Canadian 
bank notes are as sound and safe as our national 
bank notes. In fact, the Canadian banking sys- 
tem is now being studied by our financiers with 
a view to adopting some of its features in a new 
national banking act. Canadian silver is of the 
same denomination as ours and the pieces have 
the same weight. We ought to be ashamed of 
our habit of looking with suspicion on Canadian 
money and sending it to the brokers’ offices. 


THE project for a large paper-mill at Sauk 
Rapids, Minn., recalls a prediction made some 
two years ago by this magazine, that Northern 
Minnesota would soon become the best field for pa- 
per-making in the United States on account of the 
large areas of poplar timber convenient to trans- 
portation lines. This wood can now be bought 
at Brainerd, Little Falls, Sauk Rapids and many 
other points for less than one-half the price per 
cord that is paid at the great paper-making cen- 
ter on the Fox River, in Wisconsin. Paper- 
making has built up the flourishing towns of 
Neenah, Menasha and Appleton, in that State, 
and is destined to develop important towns on 
the Upper Mississippi. The Wisconsin manufact- 
urer who is said to be arranging for the erec- 
tion of a mill at Sauk Rapids, evidently knows 
his business. He will havea great water-power, 
two lines of competing railroads and a vast paper- 
stock timber country near at hand. 


BEGINNING with the December number the 
priceof the Arena is reduced from $5 to $3 a year. 
No magazine or review was in a better position 
than the Arena to maintain old high prices, for the 
reason that none has a larger proportion of de- 
voted adherents who would stand by their favorite 
periodical whatever it might cost; but the editor, 
Mr. Flower, wants toenlarge his constituency and 
bring the gospel of reform which he preaches 
month after month with the aid of his contribu- 
tors on many lines of earnest effort, before as 
great an audience as possible. Thereduved price 
will no doubt double the circulation of this unique, 
zealous and progressive monthly, which might 
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well adopt the maxim of Talleyrand, ‘Be bold, 
and evermore be bold.” There are no topics 
under the heavens, bearing upon human welfare, 
that the Arena is not ready to discuss with fear- 
lessness and honesty. No thoughtful man or 
woman who wants to keep fully informed on the 
intellectual movements of the day, can afford to 
miss the regular reading of this review. 


THE new county of Roseau, erected by the 
Minnesota Legislature at it last session from the 
eastern part of Kittson and the western part of 
Beltrami, has attracted alarge number of settlers 
during the past season. The county seat is Nos- 
eau, on the river of the same name. It now has 
two or three hundred people and is already light- 
ed by electricity. The industries are a flouring 
mill,a tannery and a raw-mill. Roseau is now the 
least accessible county seat in the State. It can 
only be reached by a journey across the country of 
seventy-five miles from the nearest railway sta- 
tions—Argyle or Stephen, on the St. Vincent 
line of the Great Northern road, or by way of the 
the Canadian Pacific from Winnipeg to the Lake 
of the Woods, by steamer across that lake and 
by wagon-road twenty miles. Much of the area 
of the county is covered by a scrubby growth of 
timber, but scattered here and there through the 
woods are strips and patches of good arable land. 
The settlers raise wheat and keep cattle. This 
region will unquestionably attract a railroad be- 
fore long. The Great Northern may extend its 
Thief River branch to Roseau, or the Northern 
Pacific may build to it from Red Lake Falls. In 
either case, the new line would eventually go on 
to the Lake of the Woods. 


A VERY large irrigation project is talked of in 
the Stateof Washington. The plan is to tap with 
a main canal the St. Joe River, in Idaho, and 
carry the water across the fertile portion of East- 
ern Washington to the arid region of the Co- 
lumbia Basin and reclaim two or three million 
acres of land which is at present valueless ex- 
cept for scanty grazing. This is a noble scheme, 
but its promoters do not appear to have looked it 
over critically in all its bearings. The St. Joe 
is one of the two rivers which feed Lake Coeur 
d’Alene. The water from both these rivers flows 
out of the lake through theSpokane River. Itis 
evident that the Spokane carries out of the lake 
all the water that runs in, except the small 
amount that is lost by evaporation. It would 
not, therefore, be possible to get for the proposed 
canal more than half the ordinary volume of 
water that flows through the Spokane. The 
people interested in the water-powers at Spokane 
might object to the dimunition by one-half of 
their water supply. If they should place no legal 
obstacles in the way of diverting the whole cur- 
rent of the St. Joe from its outlet in the lake, it 
would still be necessary to take into account the 
loss by absorption in the soil in the long course of 
the canal before it would reach the lands designed 
to be irrigated. This would probably be about 
one-half the quantity going into the canal at the 
intake. It would not, therefore, be safe to count 
on more water for the actual work of irrigation 
than one-fourth of the amount which passes over 
the falls at Spokane during the months of June, 
July, and August, unless large storage reservoirs 
should be constructed. It is easy to construct a 
great irrigation system on paper, but whenall 
the physical and financial facts are taken into 
consideration, such schemes are exceedingly 
difficult to formulate, to launch and to carry into 
successful execution. 


EXERIENCE in artesian irrigation in South 
Dakota, shows that a well will irrigate sufficient- 
ly twice as much area as it was formerly sup- 
posed it would. This is because of the character 
of the subsoil, which holds the water so tena- 
clously that, after the land has once been thor- 





oughly soaked, a large crop can be raised the 
second year without any further irrigation. The 
plan now pursued is to irrigate every alternate 
year. With the aid of a cheaply-constructed 
storage reservoir, one well will supply enough 
water for two sectionsofland. A welland reser- 
voir can be constructed for about $5,000. Sup- 
pose the entire two sections were farmed in 
wheat. The average increase of yield due to 
irrigation will be at least fifteen bushels per 
acre, or, at forty cents a bushel, $6 an acre. 
Allow one dollar per acre for the expense of 
labor in irrigating and we have a net gain of 
five dollars, which would ba $6,400 for the 1,280 
acres. So it appears that the well will pay for 
itself the first year and leave a handsome sur- 
plus. But this is by no means the whole advan- 
tage gained by the owner of theland. The 
land itself will at once appreciate in value 
from four or five dollars an acre to twenty-five, 
thirty or even forty dollars. By an expenditure 
of $5,000 for a well and reservoir the owner of 
two section of lands finds his property worth fiye 
times as much as it would bring when he depend- 
ed onrain-fall for moisture. It is believed that 
the movement for farming by artesian irrigation 
will spread throughout the James River Valley 
in both South and North Dakota during the next 
few years. 

WHEN Fred. H. Adams, the gifted editor of 
the Whatcom Reveille, wrote this poem, he seems 
to have had some premonition of his own tragic 
fate. It was written in 1891. Four years later 
his “‘sightless eyes” “‘stared into the stars” 
from the sidewalk of a St. Paul street, where he 
lay dead with a bullet through his brain fired by 
his own hand: 

WHERE SHALL YOU DIE? 
A wolf in the forest, one man dies 
Another dies with prayer; 


How shall you die, comes an echoing cry, 
When the time has come to repair 

To the mystical shore where millions before 
Iluve gone on a journey alone, 

Silent and secret as he who departs 
Envoy toa country unknown? 

How shall she die who is tripping by, 
This rosy girl of ten? 

Will she die a grandam with silvery hair, 
Ora painted and shameless thing? 

Will a bloated face invite rude jest, 
Or children kiss the clay 

Of a womanly woman with silver hair, 
Now gone forever and aye? 

The little baby that's trundled by, 
A crowing and perfumed king, 

May twenty years later be found in the tide, 
A stinking and murdered thing 

Shall sightless eyes be closed by kin, 
Or stare into the stars, 

When love has flitted long before 
The mournful latter years? 

Shall love be dead and friendship gone, 
And life a hopeless play, 

When time shall lay us level 
With faces cold and gray? 


THE most interesting new thing which I saw 
in Grand Forks during a recent visit to that 
handsome town, was the filtering plant for puri- 
fying drinking water. Two years ago the town 
was scourged with an epidemic of typhoid fever. 
As the place had always enjoyed an excellent 
record for health, it was evident that something 
had occurred to introduce microbes into the sys- 
tems of the inhabitants. Experts were put to 
work and they were not long in tracing the cause 
to the water pumped from the Red Lake River, 
which flows past Crookston before it joins the 
Red at Grand Forks. Therehad been afew cases 
of fever in Crookston and the germs of the dis- 
ease had gone into the river with the sewage. It 
was winter and the stream flowed under a tight 
covering of ice, so that the water did not receive 
any purifying effect from contact with the atmos- 





phere. To guard against any future trouble from 
the same source, the city government has erected 
a filtering plant atan expense of $40,000. This 
plant appears like an enormous cellar roofed over 
a few feet above the surface of the ground. It 
covers about half an ordinary city block and is 
divided into two compartments connected by a 
sluiceway and gate. In the larger compartment 
there is a deposit of about five feet of pure sand. 
Into this compartment the water is pumped 
from the river. After filtering slowly through 
the sand it flows into the smaller compartment, 
which is the storage reservoir for supplying the 
pipes that lead to the dwellings and business 
buildings. Once a week the pumping is stopped 
and the surface of the sand deposit is scraped off 
and thrown away, and once every five months the 
sand remaining after these numerous processes 
of taking off the surface, is cleaned out and fresh 
sand introduced. Analyses of the water thus 
filtered show it to be absolutely free from all 
sorts of bacteria and to be as wholesome as any 
water can be. The Grand Forks people may be 
congratulated on their enterprise in finding an 
effective remedy for a very serious evil. Their 
example is commended to other towns that are 
using river water for drinking. 


THE Manitoba method of dealing with the liq- 
uor traffic is worthy of study by our legislators. 
The Province is divided into four license districts 
and in each there is a board of three license 
commissioners and an inspector. Licenses are 
granted only to restaurants and hotels, and to the 
former only in towns having more than two 
thousand inhabitants. A restaurant must serve 
three regular meals a day and a hotel must have 
a dining-room and at least twelve bedrooms. A 
license fee of $150 is paid to the Province and a 
municipality may charge an additional fee of any 
amount not exceeding that sum. An applicant 
for a license must present to the commissioners 
a recommendation that he is a person of good 
character and that there is need of a restaurant 
or hotel at the point where he proposes to open 
one, and this must be signed by sixteen out of the 
twenty householders living nearest to the build- 
ing where he desires permission to keep a bar. 
To obtain the requisite number of signatures is 
always a difficult matter, and in a community 
where there is a strong prohibition sentiment it 
is usually impossible. The courtsare frequently 
called upon to decide controversies as to whether 
certain signers of such papers actually live nearer 
the petitioner’s place than other persons who 
refuse to sign, and surveyors have to be employed 
to measure the distances. The question of 
whether the distance from asigner’s house to the 
tavern should be measured in an air line or by 
the usual route of travel, early became an import- 
ant one in the administration of the license law 
and it was judicially determined that the air-line 
distance is the one contemplated by the statute. 
The law works well in restricting the evils of the 
liquor traffic. The saloon is eliminated altogeth- 
er. In the restaurants food must be cooked and 
served regularly to customers, and the hotels 
must be genuineinns. The inspectors examine 
the bedrooms to see that they have the usual 
accommodations for guests, and they order meals 
at the restaurants. In Winnipeg, a city of about 
30,000 people, there are forty-two hotels and sev- 
en restaurants having liquor licenses. In many 
of the small towns there are no bars, for the rea- 
son that the tavern keepers cannot get the rec- 
ommendations of the necessary sixteen house- 
holders out of the twenty nearest neighbors. 
What is called in Manitoba a plebiscite, was taken 
a few years ago on the question of absolute pro- 
hibition and it carried by a fair majority of the 
votes cast, but this was only an expression of 
opinion and the Legislature has steadily refused 
to pass a prohibition law. 
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One of the daintiest volumes of the season is 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s ‘The Flower of England’s 
Face,’’ a booklet which describes ina most charm- 
ing manner some of the untraveled nooksand cor- 
ners of England. Those readers who are familiar 
with Mrs. Dorr’s ‘‘Bermuda” will find in these la- 
ter sketches the same faculty for discovering 
quaint places, odd situations and queer people, 
which makes the account of her journeyings in 
‘the still vexed Bermoothes” so delightful. Strat- 
ford-on-Avon; Conway Castle; The Peacock Inn; 
the beautiful old church at Stoke Pogis—which 
guards as a secred trust the ashes of Dorothy 
and Thomas Gray, and the melancholy Drum- 
mossie Moor, dear to the clans whose ancestors 
died at Culloden, are all touched upon with the 
tender suggestiveness and grace of a poet. Yet 
Mrs. Dorr has a keen sense of humor as wellas a 
quick ear for dialect, as the racy conversations 
with aYorkshire yeoman, in respect to the Bron- 
tes, will testify. In a recent letter, Octave Thanet 
who met Mrs. Dorr last Autumn in St. Paul) 
speaks of the ‘ Flower of England’s Face” in 
these appreciative words: ‘*Mrs. Dorr’s book is 
exquisite, so daintily done, so tender, so grace- 
ful, yet so broadly human.’”’ The book is dedi- 
cated to a compagnon de voyage whom the reader 
will recognize as ‘‘Saint Katharine,” and is pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. (For sale by E. W. 
Porter. ) 

. ° * 

Miss Ina D. Coolbrith’s “Songs from the 
Golden Gate” will probably be the most notable 
book of American poetry published this year by 
Houghton, Miffin& Co. It is the first work pub- 
lished under the auspices of ‘‘The California 
Guild of Letters,” and it would have been impos- 
sible for them to have made a wiser selection. 
Long ago, ‘‘this sweetest singer of California” 
ought to have had, not only a Pacific Coast, but 
a national reputation. What Mrs. Dorr is to 
Vermont, or Miss Harriet Monroe to Chicago, 
Miss Coolbrith is to the Golden State. Many of 
her earliest lyrics were published in the first 
Overland during the editorship of Bret Harte, 
and she has been for many years an honorary 
member of that unique club—‘'The Bohemian 
Club” of San Francisco. When Sir Edwin 
Arnold first visited San Francisco, he made the 
remark that the only woman he wished to meet 
in California was Miss Coolbrith. Some of her 
finest poems, as the ode ‘‘California”’ (Whittier’s 
favorite), ‘‘Memorial Poem,” ‘‘Decoration Day,” 
“The Day of Our Lord,” and ‘*Millenium,” are 
identified with the growth ofCalifornia. Few of 
our poets have so much spontaneity and caress- 
ing grace; her songs seeming to shape themselves 
into rhythmical forms with unconsciousart. Yet 
when strongly moved she has a concise, vigorous 
style which reaches nature’s heart, as 

“This is not painted canvas,—this is life, 
Creation, earth, inall her varying moods.”’ 

The title, ‘‘Songs from the Golden Gate,” was 
suggested by Mr. John Muir. The book is beau- 
tifully illustrated by Mr. William Keith. The 
illustration, ‘‘O Skies Serene and Blue,” has the 
vary atmosphere and tone of a California land- 
scape, and may be regarded as a typical valley 
scene. The dedication is to Mr. Edmund C. Sted- 
man. (For sale by E. W. Porter.) 

* 
* * 

Another book of poems dedicated to Mr. Sted- 
man, is the second edition of ‘‘Spring’s Immortali- 
ty” by the English poet, Mr. H. T. Mackenzie 
Bell. Mr. Bell was born in Liverpool and has 
written many sketches of Victorian authors for 
the Academy and other British periodicals. 





His verses show that he is a great traveler, with 
a varied experience, but his happiest poems are 
the sonnets ‘‘At Stratford-on-Avon,”’ ‘‘Brown- 
ing’s Funeral” and ‘At the Grave of Dante Gabri- 
el Rossetti.”” It would seem as if no one could 
give the world at this date a new thought upon 
Shakespeare, but what other poet has thus asso- 
ciated plain-living and high-thinking with the 
later life of Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon: 

“Little we know, and yet this much we know, 

Sense was thy guiding star—sense guided thee 

To livein this thy Stratford long ago 

To live content in calm simplicity; 
Greatest of those who wrought with soul aflame 
At honest daily work—then found it fame.” 

‘“‘Spring’s Immortality” is published by Ward, 
Lock and Bowden, London, New York and Mel- 
bourne. 

* . * 

A very handsome pocket edition of the ‘“‘Ru- 
baiyat” of Omar Khayyam, the astronomer-poet 
of Persia, who lived in the latter half of the 
eleventh century, is published by the E. W. 
Porter Company, of St. Paul. The printing and 
binding was done by the Mc Gill Printing Com- 
pany of this city, and asa specimen of artistic 
book-making the little volume will bear close 
comparison with the best productions of such 
famous establishments as the Riverside Press of 
Cambridge. The paper is fine linen, the type is 
new and ofa good,clear face, the impression is un- 
iform, the ink a bright black, the binding unique 
and appropriate and the title page a good imita- 
tion in red and black of the titles of books issued 
in the early days of theartof printing. An imagi- 
nary portrait of the poet,from an original sketch, 
is inserted asafrontispiece. The book will be very 
welcome to admirers of the verses of the wise and 
philosophical Oriental epicurean, who are not 
able to place in their libraries the costly edition 
illustrated by Elihu Vedder. The Porter edition 
is limited to 750 copies, all of which will un- 
doubtedly find immediate sale. The price is 
$1 25. MARY J. REID. 
iinet 


Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. NoYes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





*@ 
Three Days to California! 


By the new time to California via‘“The North-West- 
ern Line” and fast “Overland Limited,” it takes first- 
class passengers only three days to go from Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul to San Francisco, and three and one- 
half days to Los Angeles; that is, leaving Minneapolis 
tonight 7:20, St. Paul 7:55, you reach San Francisco the 
third evening at 8:45 Pp. M., Los Angeles next day 10:00 
A. M, or seventy-three and eighty-six hours respect- 
ively and same service every day in the week. If you 
contemplate a visit to California, remember that “The 
North-Western Line’ makes faster time to San Fran- 
cisco than is possible by any other existing line; also 
note that now all meals are served in Dining Cars. 
Tourists’ Sleeper will continue to leave Minneapolis 


every Thursday 7:20 p. M., St. Paul 7:55 vp. M. on same 
fast time as heretofore. For tickets and further in- 
formation call on agents 39 Robert Street, corner 


Sixth, St. Paul, 13 Nicollet House Block, Minneapolis, 
or Union Depots in both cities. 





ee 
Isaacstein—* How's business?” 
Levinstein—‘*How’'s business? Fine. Look vere I 
am. A year ago! hadn’t a tollar.” 
Isaacstein—*Vell, vere are you?” 
Levinstein—*Vere am I? Vell, to-day I owe more 
than tree tousand tollars.”’ 
° 





Complaints none, praises some. Wines and liquors 
from Geo. Benz & Sons, 181 E. 4th St.. St. Paul, Minn. 





Bay Your 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 
* PORTERS BOOKSTORE. 


The choicest stock of 


NEW, STANDARD, HOLIDAY BOOKS 
AND CALENDAKS in the Northwest 


Call and examine our stock or send for catalogue of 


new books. 

All the latest publications received as soon as issued, 
and sold at GREAT REDUCTION from publishers’ 
prices. 

Send list of books wanted and receive quotation by 


return mail 


PORTER'S BOOKSTORE 
100 East Fourth St., 
Sr. Paut. MINN. 


is le died cade 
The Great Bicycle Song, 


‘“‘GET YOUR LAMPS LIT.” 


A beautifulillustrated pianocopy, containing words 
and music, mailed on receipt of four cents in stamps 
for postage 


THEO. A. METZ, Publisher, 
50 E. 9th St., New York City. 


NITARIAN PUBLICATIONS SPST FREE. 
Address, Mission Committee. 


i8 Bellevue Place, Chicago. Ill 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 

THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 
Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of eithersex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. Strona, President. 
HUNTER’S HOT SPRINGS 


C, B. MENDENHALL, 
Proprietor. 


W.T. Couns, 
Resident Physician 
HUNTERS 
HOT SPRINGS, PLEASURE RESORT & SANITARIUM. 
SPRINGDALE, MONT. 

Ingredients. US Ol ‘— 
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MUSIC CULTURE IN THE NORTHWEST, 


The Northwestern Conservatory of 
Music, of Minneapolis, is an institu- 
tion that has a firmly established 
reputation throughout the entire 
Northwest. It was founded in 1885 
by Charles H. Morse, a Boston artist 
who resigned the position of director 
of music at Wellesley College to seek 
his fortune in a Western city. From 
a small beginning in a couple of 
rooms with two or three teachers, 
the growth has been gradual and 
sure until, under the present able 
and popular director, Clarance A. 
Marshall, hundreds of students are 
instructed annually in the different 
departments by twenty-five earnest 
and capable instructors. Graduates 
are occupying responsible and lu- 
crative positions throughout the 
Northwestern States, and pupils are 
each year carrying into the smaller 
cities and towns, as well as into the 
country, the fruits of the conscien- 
tious work of the teachers of this 
school. Numerous large class-rooms 
and a cozy recital hall, occupying an 
entire floor of one of the largest 
down-town blocks, now forms the 
home of the institution; and even 
more commodious quarters must soon 
be secured to accommodate the con- 
stantly increasing number of pupils. 

The advantages which such a 
school affords to musical students 
cannot be overestimated. The asso- 
ciation of many with one common 
purpose; the intercourse and influ- 
ence of careful, conscientious teach- 
ers; the numerous recitals, lectures, 
concerts, free classes etc., together 
with the library and the musical 
atmosphere, all serve to arouse the 
ambition and develop the musical] 
tastes of those connected with the 
school. Anorchestra, composed ex_ 
clusively of pupils, is one of the feat- 
ures of the conservatory; while string 
quartettes and also male, female and 
mixed quartettes and choruses, vary 
the solo performances at the numer- 
ous pupils’ recitals and concerts. A 
fine two-manual and pedal pipe-organ 
in the studio of the instructor of 
church music, affords unusual facili- 
ties in that department. Classes in 
physical culture are free to vocal 
students, thus assuring that exer- 
cise and grace of deportment so es- 
sential to public appearance. Local 
and visiting artists make special 
rates to students for concerts, and 
many are made free to conservatory 
pupils. Graduates are assisted in 
obtaining positions, the calls for 
thoroughly capable teachers being 
more frequent than the director has 
means to supply. 

The University of Minnesota, in 
placing music-study on its curricu- 
lum, requires all students to take the 
course at the Northwestern Conser- 
vatory of Music, thus testifying to 
the excellence of the institution and 
its teachere. And, as further proof 
of the popularity of the school among 
people of the city, at the annual 
faculty concert given in October, 
the largest church in the city was 
packed to the doors, many being un- 
able to find room to enter—a total of 
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FACULTY OF THE NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 





two thousand persons listening to the 
classical programme. 

To those who wish to make music 
a profession, or who desire the best 
instruction from teachers fully equal 
to those of Eastern cities, the North- 
western Conservatory offers facilities 
unsurpassed even in New York or 
Boston, with the added advantages 
of lighter expenses and accessi- 
bility to the homes of Northwestern 
students. 


a -+@ — 


A PACIFIC VOLCANO. 


The evidence upon which it is as- 

sumed that a volcanic eruption is in 
progress in the Olympic Mountains, 
in the northwestern corner of the 
State of Washington, may be thus 
set forth: First, several volcanoes 
in the Aleutian Islands have recently 
become active; second, slight earth- 
quake shocks have recently occurred 
in the vicinity of the Olympic Range, 
similar to those which preceded the 
outbreak of the Aleutian volcanoes; 
third, the Olympic fire is dark 
red, occurs intermittently, shoots 
straight up as a flame and then 
spreads out like an umbrella, and is 
far above the timber line, thus in 
several ways proving that it is nota 
forest fire. 
& But, says the Astoria (Or.) Astors 
an, no one has been nearer to the 
supposed eruption than three miles, 
and the witnesses were two young 
men unskilled in observation. The 
bulk of the evidence comes from 
Port Townsend, which is too distant 
to permit of accurate observation. 
Parties have started out to investi- 
gate, and until they return and make 
report it would be idle to speculate 
on the facts. 

The Olympic is the most remark- 
able region in the West. Only with- 
in recent years have its terrible fast- 
nesses been penetrated, and its ex- 
plorers were hardy and daring men, 
who took their lives in their hands. 
It is a region of formidable bluffs 
and crags, profound gorges and im- 
penetrable regions of thorny brush. 
Speaking of this subject some time 
ago the San Francisco Call said: 
‘‘Here thrive unmolested the large 
game, including bear, elk, deer and 
others, which have been practically 
exterminated in the more accessible 
parts of the West. An old legend, 
credited until within recent years, 
peopled a wonderful valley in the 
heart of the mountains with asuperb 
race of men who nourished an ideal 
civilization.” 

There is little knowledge concern- 
ing the geology of the range, but its 
extreme ruggedness indicates either 
that it is not volcanic, or that, if it 
is volcanic, it is of comparatively re- 
cent formation and quite different 
from the volcanic conditions prev- 
alent on the Pacific Coast. 


° 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN. — Al- 
though the Irish song, ‘‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” is known probably as 
well as any other in the English 
language, it will doubtless surprise 
many people to know that the yener- 


able author, Prof. Crouch, is still 
alive. He is in his eightieth year, 
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at some period in his life, 


EVERY MAN HAS AN OPPORTUNITY 


To Make a Fortune by Judicious Investment, 


and by reading this article through, you will find that the opportunity is here offered you in the purchase, 


at halt its value, of any part of a tract comprizing 


20,000 ACRES IN THE HEART OF THE RED RIVER VALLEY, 


well located as to railroads and towns; the land all ditched and roads graded, making 


An Ideal Spot for Party of Colonists, 


or for the farmer who desires a small home farm. 


Flowing wells are obtained at a depth of 175 to 200 


feet. and there is no better water in the Valley. We have wells that will furnish 1,200 barrels in 24 hours, 


sufficient tor irrigation if desired. 


Prices Vary from $9.50 to $12 per Acre, 


and may be paid for by 


Delivering One-half of Each Year's Crop. 


Write me for maps and full particulars. (See page 42 ) 


J. daw 2 OLBO2D., 
617 Front St., FARGO, N. D. 


From Chicago to St. Paul take the Northwestern line, and from St. Paul to FARGO the Northern Pacific. 


$3.00 for 10 Cents. 


Send us 10 cents and we will mail you WOODWARD’S HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY 
for 3 months. Each number contains $1.00 of fresh, popular, vocal and instru- 
mental music, besides 24 pages of choice literature, fine full-page half-tones worth 
framing, illustrated fashion and paper patterns and house-keeping departments. 


WOODWARD'S MONTHLY is the most complete and best woman's household 
journal published. Itis the only magazine in America that gives its subscribers 
8 full pages of new music, besidesall the features of a complete household jour- 
nal. For 16 years it has been sold for $1.00 per year and has attained a wide cir- 
culation. 

This year we are determined to add another 100,000 subscribers to our list and 
have therefore reduced the yearly subscription to 50 cents, We want you to see 
WOODWARD'S MONTHLY and therefore willsend it to you for 3 MONTHS FREE. 
charging you only 10 cents, to cover the expense of mailing and postage. We be- 
lieve that after you have seen it you will like it and then will become a regular 
subscriber. 


Send 10 Cents Today to 
WOODWARD’S MONTHLY, 842-844 Broadway, WN. Y. City. 


Lar gest receivers in 
St. Paulof carloadsof 
STRAWBERRIES, 
LEMONS, 
ORANGES, 
BANANAS, 
APPLES, 
CRANBERRIES, 

and of all Tropical 
Fruits. Control the 
largest territory to 
dispose of California, 
Washington and Ore- 
gon fruits. Your cor- 
respondence is solicit- 
ed. Wires are prompt- 
ly answered. 


McGUIRE & MULROONEY, 


wh) Nh | 9) 
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Wholesale Commission Merchants 


PRODUCE EXOHANGE, 
278-280 E. Gth St., 


St. Paul, Minnesota, 





“THE STANDARD.” 


THAT MEANS MUCH. 


The Oldest, the Strongest, the Best, 


is the thing with which others are compared and 
by which they are tested. 
TH 


REMINGTON 
Typewriter 


is, and always 
has been, 


444430 






the 
criterion 
of 
excellence 
for 
Writing 
Machines. 


THE NUMBER (> NEW MODEL 


is the latest mark of progress set for others to aim at. 
Numerous useful improvements. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


94 E. 4th 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 
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7 NORTHWESTERN 
, PROGRESS. 


Minnesota. 

John Strange, a paper-mill man- 
ifacturer of Appleton, Wisconsin 
proposes to erect a £250,000 paper 

ind pulp-mill at Sauk Rapids. The mill will be 70x600 
feet in dimer t and employ about 200 men. The 
town has voted $25,000 to assist Mr. Strange in con- 
tructing a dam across the Mississippi River for water 
ind electric power, and 150 lots were given for a fac 
tory site It will be a very important enterprise for 
Sauk Rapid 

Chokio now has three large grain elevators 

A three-story brick irriage factory will be bulltat 
nce n the te of the one recently destroyed by fire 
n ¢ kstor 


The Sauk Centre candy factory is increasing its force 


and eeting with good success every way. Its products 
tre in popular demand 

Wilson Brothers have contracted to erect a large 
packing-house at Stillwater It will bea good thing 
for the home live tock industry 

Dell Grove ; the name of a new town five miles 
above Hinckley A hotel, stores, et are now under 
way and a post-ollice is already established 

The starch factory of the Hall Company, at Anoka 

ne of the largestin the West, handling about 6,000 
yushel f potatoe daily The price paid averages 
fifteen cents per bushel 

A manufacturer at Red Wing has made 600 barrels of 
excellent vinegar fr watermelons, and also a large 
uantity from musk and watermelonscombined. The 
vatermelon vinegar onsidered the best. though 

th are pronounced good 

it es ited that the cash distributed by the vari 
u reamertle of Freeborn County for the past 

nth milk will ar unt to not less than $50,000, the 

uivalent of the amount received from over 100,00 
bushels of wheat at present price 

William McQueen, a prominent farmer near Maple 
ton, has made a successful experiment in threshing 
ut corn with a common every-day threshing machine 
used in threshing small grain. The stalks came 


through well shredded and the shelled corn wasin good 


shape From a field of fourteen acres he realized 475 
bushels of shelled corr 

rhe nu t mine at Kettle Falls will be worked all 
winter Large blocks of rusty mica have already been 
taken out, but it is not marketable Work will be 


prosecuted until it fully demonstrated whether or 


not the product of the mine is of value. If itis good 
the mine will be more valuable than a gold mine, as 
good mica is rare, the product is small, and its use 
is growing each year. The mine is on the American 


side of the international boundary line. 


North Dakota. 


Grafton now owns its own electric light plant 


The Fargo Agricultural College now has ninety 


students 


El Dorado is the name of a new post-office at St. An 
The name of the station will doubtless 


drews Siding 


be changed to match 


Native lignite coalis being delivered at some towns 
at &} per ton—the lowest price ever known 

Starch facto-ies in the State have done so well this 
season that others will be established next year at 


various points. One is now being talked of for Lisbon, 
the capacity to be 1,200 bushels of potatoes daily. 

The Hillsboro starch factory has closed for the 
seuson after a very prosperous run. This year's out- 
put is 400,000 pounds of starch, which is good, consider- 
ng the short run The proprietors will be prepared 
next fall for a long run and much larger output 


The starch factory at Hankinson closed recently 


ifter a very successful fall business. The factory 
was run night and day for sixty days and used about 


60,000 bushels of potatoes, yielding 180 tons of starch. 





Most of the tubers were raised in the vicinity. The 
company expended over $10,000 for potatoes, help, etc., 
1 good share of which remains at Hankinson. 

North Dakota's vaccine farm, located near Valley 
City, is successfully at work getting small-pox vaccine 
points. It is now producing over 11,000 points a week- 
They are used in Fargo quite extensively among the 
doctors, and thousands of them are sent abroad, Dr. 
Bertillon of Paris being one of the regular purchasers. 

The new woolen mill at Grand Forks is about com 
pleted and the company will vacate the old building 
and move into the new one about January 1. The new 
structure is one of the most complete factory build- 
ings in the Northwest. It 
and three stories and basement in height. Since its 


s 550x100 feet in dimensions 


organization in 1802 the company has been very pros- 
running the mill, much of the time, night and 
day in order to meet the pressing demands for its 


perous 


superior products 


Governor Allen and other State officials visited the 
oal-mining district in the northern part of Burleigh 
County recently, and report the existence of coal 
fields covering about fifty square miles, the average 
width of the veins being about seven feet. Seven 
mines will be worked this winter, their capacity being 
fully equal to any possible demand of the market. 
Little has been done toward developing these proper- 
ties, which, handled properly, would prove a source of 
great wealth to the entire State as well as to the 
proprietors 


South Dakota. 


The dairymen of the State will meet in Sioux Falls 
on January 8 and 9 for the purpose of organizing a 
State Dairymen’s Association. About 200 delegates 
are expected to attend. 

The Iroquois creamery, which began business in 
April, 1893, with fifteen patrons, now has 175 patrons, 
who supply from 18,000 to 32 000 pounds of milk per day. 
The creamery pays out on an average over 3100 per day 
to the farmers for milk. The income to the farmer 
per month per cow is from $1.50 to $, depending on the 
care, feed and breed of the cow. 

The Deadwood Journal says that the well-known 
Lucky Cuss mining property bas been sold toa Chi- 
cago syndicate. The property is owned by Messrs: 
Farrar, and has long been 
known as a most valuable one. It is located buta 


Swanson, Gilbert and 


short distance from Keystone, and during the past 
year considerable development work was done which 
has disclosed an ore body in size second to none in the 
Southern Hills. Itis regarded by many as a bonanza. 

A syndicate of Boston capitalists has secured a bond 
upon six claims belonging to the Black Hills Asbestos 
Company, located between Yellow and Whitewood 
creeks, the bond being drawn for sixty days. There is 
a large quantity of asbestos on the ground, lying in 
seams, some of which crop out at the surface, the 
largest yet discovered being twelve inches thick. says 
the Deadwood Pioneer. It appears to have been de- 
posited by an immense whirlpool. as it lies in serpen 
tine coils. Itis said to be of good quality, and itis quite 
probable that the production will become another 
industry in the Hills. When in a mass it is indestruc- 
tible by fire, although a single fibre may be fused with 
difficulty before a blow-pipe. Asbestos isacrystalline, 
silky, fibrous substance, varying in color from white 
to gray or green; when woven into cloth it formsa 
t is largely consumed in the 
manufacture of gloves, mats, packing for flues, stage 


fire-proof fabric, and 
scenery, ete 


Montana, 


A new ten-stamp mill is being put up on the Bloom 
ington mine in Deer Lodge County. 


Carbon County's issue of $6,000 of six per cent bonds 
was bought by N. W. Harrison & Co., of Chicago, who 
bid par and a premium of $1,025. 


Teton 
County, Montana, on Burch Creek, about fifteen miles 
It is thought that the surface ore will 


Gold bearing ore has been discovered ir 


from Dupuyer. 
run $10 per ton. 


A new stamp mill is to be built for the Easton mine. 
It will treat low-grade ores and have a capacity of 
thirty tons. The Easton is said to be a good mine, 
with over 100,000 tons of ore in sight. 


rhe Lump City Miner makes the statement that 
Lump Gulch is pouring more thun $40,000 per month 
into the world’s commercial channels—all from a 
source that was discovered one year ago. 


The Wickes mine at Lump City has been bonded to 
John Keetsch and Thos. J. Houlihan, the bond being 





in the sum of $8,000 and running eighteen months. The 
new owners will sink 100 feet on the property at once. 


It is reliably reported that a Gallatin Valley firm 
has taken a contract to ship 2,250,000 bushels of Mon- 
tana barley to Germany and that the grain is now go- 
ing forward by way of Duluth and the lakes, This 
speaks well for agricultural Montana. 


The brewing company at Great Falls will erect a 
great malting plant—not only for its own malt, but to 
sell to the Eastern market as well. Montana is now 
growing lots of barley, and sucha plant willstimulate 
prices and be a decided benefit to ranchmen. The ca- 
pacity of the brewery will be doubled. 


The pay-rolls of the Castner Coal & Coke Company at 
Belt bears nearly 1,000 names, the last pay-roil calling 
for 367,000. During the past two months this company 
has paid out about $100,000 for timber and other ma- 
terial, besides large sums to contractors and other 
parties. It is a good thing for Belt. 


A mammoth pot for hauling slag from the furnaces 
to the dump is now in use at the smelting plant of the 
Montana Ore Purchasing Company, and is proving a 
great success. Rails are constructed and the pot is 
mounted on trucks, a horse furnishing the motive 
power to haul the slag to the dump. The saving 
effected is said to be about $25 a day over the old sys- 
tem of employing men to do the work. 


The Neihart Herald says that town has a brighter 
outlook today than ever before, and that general pros- 
perity has come. Recent mining discoveries have 
brought hundreds of prospectors and others to the 
place, and business has improved wonderfully. Sev- 
eral mines are turning out a large quantity of ore 
daily, and there is little doubt that the present good 
times will prove permanent. 


The Marysville Messenger states that the Prize mine 
has been sold to New York parties for $100,000. The 
mine is located at Cone Butte, Deer Lodge County, a 
few miles from the Jay Gould. A ten-stamp mill is on 
the property and has been running for two years. The 
ore is free-milling gold, and the vein a strong one. 
The new owners expect to erect a larger milland work 
the mine on a more extensive scale. 


Speaking of the Horr coking works, a writer in the 
Livingston Post says there are fifty-two ovens in 
full blast at the present time and new ovens being 
built at an average of two per day, which will continue, 
as the weather may favor, until at least 200 first-class 
ovens are in use. The coke is the finest made in the 
West and is fully equal to the Pennsylvania coke. 
The pay-roll amounts at present to $40,000 per month. 
There are four or five hundred men at work and at 
least 200 more miners are advertised for. 


According to the Neihart Miner the Parrot Company 
has 150 men at work on the foundation for its new 
smelter at Gaylord. The new town is being pushed 
forward rapidly. The Northern Pacific spur from 
Whitehall to Gaylord was completed some time ago 
and supplies of all kinds are now being hauled in. 
The branch line to Gaylord is about four miles in 
length. The immense new ditch, which will supply 
the smelter with water from the Jefferson River, has 
been completed with the exception of about 4,000 feet 
at Point of Rocks, where it will have to be blasted 
through solid rock. 


A controlling interest in the Royal Gold Mining 
Company on Flint Creek in Deer Lodge County, has 
been acquired by W. A. Clark of Butte and Con Kohrs 
of Deer Lodge, William Bennett having transferred 
his 120,000 shares to the gentlemen named for a large 
consideration. A. C. Cabel will be installed as super- 
intendent. The Royal is at the head of Boulder Creek, 
a small stream that puts into Flint Creek, and is said 
to be one of the greatest gold minesof the State. $100,- 
000 have been spent in its development and in the 
erection of a ten-stamp mill. The ore averages $32 per 
ton and has paid dividends since the fall of 1893 at the 
rate of $200,000 per year, or about $17,000 per month. Itis 
suid that there is oreenough in sight to last five years. 


Idaho. 


The October pay-roll of the mines at Wardner 
amounted to $45,000. 


The Frisco mine at Gem, Canon Creek, is spending 
$250,000 in new machinery and buildings, and will not 
be ready to start the new plant for two months. 


The American Development Company and the Cya- 
nide Company at Gibbonville alone employ 250 men, 
and others are working for several smaller companies. 


The Consolidated Tiger and Poorman mines now 
have 125 men on the pay-roll, of whom about sev- 
enty are working directly in the mine, some taking 
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out ore and others working on development. A cross- 
cut is being run on the 1,100-foot level to connect the 
vein with the bottom of the Tiger shaft, which are 
about seventy-five feet apart on that level. The ore 
is coming out from the 900 and 1,000-foot levels. 


Bonanza, Curtis County, is looking upagain. The 
Custer Company has resumed operations on its Lucky 
Boy with sixty men, and a new ten-stamp mill is to be 
built by Myron Crafts. 


The Standard mine in the Cour d’Alenes now has 
100 men On its pay-roll and is sustainingits reputation 
as a profitable mine. During October it paid $95,000 
over and above expenses. 


The famous Nez Perces Reservation was thrown open 
to settlement on November 18k. The area to be thus 
redeemed consists of 1,170 square miles and lies prin 
cipally in Nez Perces County. 


Oregon. 
The State census gives Portland a population of 
81,342. 
Three Greenville hop-yards yielded 150,000 pounds of 
hops this season. The growers realized about $10,000 
and the hop-pickers $1,200 to $1,400. 


Pendleton has worked hard and successfully to se- 
cure a big woolen-millenterprise. The construction 
and equipment of the factory buildings will be com- 
menced at once. 








A California company is going to erect a pine-needle 
factory at Grant’s Pass. Long pine needles, or foliage 
of the Norway pine-tree, will be converted into soap, 
extracts, oils, etc. The capacity will be about eight 
tons of needles daily. 

Washington. 


= Seattle was founded forty-four years ago. 


* The Everett box factory is filling a California order 
for 20,0°0 orange boxes made of cottonwood. 


Port Angeles, Clallam County, has been selected as 
the permanent practice ground for the Pacific squad- 
ron of the U.S. Navy. 


The Northwest Jobbers’ Association was formed in 
Portland November 23 for the purpose of advancing 
wholesale interests in the far Northwest. 


Jacob Fox, a nurseryman at Custer, who has the 
largest orchard in that portion of Whatcom County, 
is building a fruit cannery on his farm to be used for 








next year’scrop. He intends tocan all kinds of fruit 
and some vegetables, including green pease, beans 
and corn. 


A new glove factory at Centralia is equipped with 
latest improved machinery and has a manufacturing 
capacity of about a gross of gloves per day. 


It is estimated that over 300,000 fruit trees have been 
set out on Orcas Island during the past three years. 
Of this number about half are in bearing now. 





The pail and tub factory at Ocosta is now manufact- 
uring butter-tubs, candy and jelly-pails, pickle- tubs 
and fish kits and finding a ready market for the same. 


The Northern Pacific steamer “Victoria” recently 
landed at Tacoma 1,869 bales of silk, valued at $1,000,000 
and over, and all bound for New York. It was the 
largest cargo of silk ever delivered at that port. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


The Homestake mine, in the Trail Creek District, is 
said to be a most excellent property. The owners are 
Spokane parties. 


Premier Greenway, of Canada, estimates the Mani- 
toba wheat yield at 35,000,000 bushels. He thinks oats 
will reach 30,000,000 and barley 6,000,000 bushels. 


The Columbia River Hydraulic Co. is about to put 
in an extensive mining plant on Smith Creek. The 
amount to be expended is $100,000. A stamp mill bas 
been erected on the Holy Bull, on McCulloch Creek, 
The mill has a capacity of about six tons a day, and 
the ore averages $100tothe ton. 


H. E. Crasdaile, manager of the Hall minesin the 
Kootenay District, says that the three main mining 
districts—the Slocan, Nelson, Trail and Rossland—are 
no longer in the preliminary stages of “prospects,” 
but now have well developed mines that are constantly 
producing an immense quantity of ore. The Hall 
smelting plant wiil have a capacity of 100 tonsa day 
and 7,000 tons are now on the dump-and 100 men at 
work in the mines. 


About forty men are employed in the Blue Bell 
mine, the property of the Kootenay Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company. The output is about 200 tons per day. 
A vein of copper ore in the same property, which on 
the surface was only a narrow stringer, at fifteen feet 
was one foot wide, and at 135 feet is seven feetin width. 
The property is a mountain of ore, and is quarried out. 
One shot will dislodge forty or fifty tons, and it costs 
only seventy-elght cents a ton to mine and put into 
the concentrator at Pilot Bay, ten miles from the mine. 














A Novel Departure. 


The Chicago Great Western has introduced on its 
limited trains between Chicago, Minneapolis and St 
Paul, something of a novelty in the shape of free 
papers and periodicals for the passengers. Heretofore 
the road has never allowed news agents and pea-nut 
boys on its trains, and the present move will, it is 
thought, do away with all desire of the passengers 
for their presence. Copies of six daily papers, three 
illustrated weeklies and eight monthly magazines will 
be placed at the disposal of the passengers, and they 
will be permitted to retain the papersif they desire to 
doso. No charge will be made for any of the publica- 
tions, and they will be furnished by the porter to any 
passenger upon application, 

The C.G. W. is managed by progressive men, who be- 
lieve that there is room for brains and originality in 
railway service, and who are not content to run al- 
ways in the old ruts. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HBLENA, MONTANA. 


Carital and Undivided Profits,  - - $1,000,000. 
Designated Depository of the United States. 
Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 

S. T. Hauser, Pres. E. D. EpGerton,Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Gro. F. Cops, Cashier. Gro. H. HILL, Ass’t Cashier. 

Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. D. Edgerton, George F. 
Cope. Win. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, C.K. Cole, E. W. 
Beattie, Henry Klein, J.C. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James 
Talbott. 

Accounts of Individuals, Merchants, Banks and 
other corporations solicited. 


Books of Corporations Accounts Audited 
Firms and Individuals D anc 
Opened and Closed. Adjusted. 


WILLIAM WAUGEH, 


Auditor and Accountant, 
215 New York Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Balance Communications 


Sheets ie Confidentially 
Prepared. Treated, 








FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


Wworthermn Trust Company 


Capital Stock, $500,000 (fully paid.) 


OF WISCONSIN. 


ROBERT LENOX BELENAP, Presiden: 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Surerior, WIs. 


Transacts a CGreeneral Trust Business. 
Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 
Mortgages and other first-class investments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent. 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


WM. B. BANKS, Vice President. 


National German-American Bank. 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers: 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO.A.HumMBIRD, A.H. LInpEKg, 
P. H. Kewry, 
O. P. LANPHER, 


J. li. ALLEN, 
J. W. Lusx, 


J. iH. Weep, 
Jos. Locxry. 





P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


°° Do not make any Investments 
> Until you have called on the 


Nat’l Investment Company 


and investigated their 
TAX CERTIFICATE BONDS. 


These Bonds bear a good rate of interest and are the 
st secured of any investment ever offered 
in this country. 


NATIONAL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Rooms 45 to 48 
Nat’! German-American Bank Bid’g, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





DIRECTORS: 
JOHN RICHARDSON, JAMES H. WEED, 
JoHuHN MCCULLOCH, A. A. DOOLITTLE, 
HERMAN SEGNITZ, WILLIAM G. WHITE, 


ROBERT L. WARE. 





OGDEN H. HAMMON, Secretary. 


BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


$600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


Capital, - 


WM. DAWSON, - - President. 
R. A. SMITH, 
WM. DAWSON, Jr., - 


R. L. MILLER, - - 


Vice President, 
Cashier. 
Ass’t Cashier. 
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RIPANS TABULES 


RIPANS 


‘TABULES 





The Home Bureau for Delicacies for the 
Sick, and Nurses’ Registry, at 15 West 
Forty-second St., N. Y., under the date 
of Oct. 20, 1894, writes: ‘‘Please send 
one dozen boxes Ripans Tabules to the 
Nurses’ Club, 104 West Forty-first St. 
teports of the Tabules for troubles 
resulting from disordered digestion come 
very frequently to our attention here. 
This Bureau does not dispense medicines, 
but has opportunity to hear frequent 
discussions concerning the merits of 
remedies. It seems to be conceded that 
the Tabules are a reliable auxiliary to 
the physician. Some of our patrons use 
them toa considerable extent, and 
physicians assure us that the formula is 
excellent.” 

Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if 


the price i) cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemi- 
cal Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. Sample vial, 10c. 


PIANOS 











BUY THE 


Anderson Piano, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Manufactured by us in Minneapolis. 


Madam Ragna Linne says “such a pure. sweet and 
powerful tone is hardly ever found in an upright 
piano.” 

We are headquarters for everything in the musical 
ine 
PIANOS, PIPE AND REED ORGANS, 


SHEET MUSIC AND SMALL INSTRUMENTS 


CENTURY PIANO CoO., 


Century Building, Minneapolis. 
M. A. PAULSON, President. 


RED RIVER VALLEY LANDS 








WASHINGTON FARM LANDS. 


Farm Lands for Sale. 


CHENEY isone of the best-located sections in Eastern 
Washington for diversified farming. 


*Here we have a good market, two railroads, fine 
schools and churches. a delightful climate, and here 
you can raise splendid fruit and big crops of all kinds 
and cereals without irrigation. If you want to raise 
wheat or follow diversified farming, this is the place 

I have several improved farms here that I can sell 
ata bargain. 

I have also, at the town of Mondovi, not far from 
Cheney, on the N. P. R. R., a 160-acre tract of improved 
land (4% miles from the town). witha log house of 
three rooms. and a good stable, for $1.49 on long time. 

I have another improved farm of 160 acres adjoining 
the townsite of Mondovi, all cultivated and in wheat 
this year, for $2.000 on long time. 

I have also 1,320 acres near the town, all fenced, with 
two houses, two barns, an orchard and two small 
lakes, two springs, and 1,000 acres cultivated in wheat 
this year. his is a fine place for dairying, wheat 
raising or hog raising, and I will sell ase $12 per acre 
on long time, with a small payment dow 

I have other good farms in the Palouse ‘ond Big Bend 


countries. 
R. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Cheney, Wash. 


Come to Eastern Washington 


AND BUY A FARM 


In a climate as mild as that of Virginia. 





Where the rich soil needs no irrigation, where apples 
thrive and wheat yields thirty bushels to the acre, 
and where there are towns, railroads, schools and 
churches, 

CHENEY sin the center of the best agricultural 
belt in Washington. 


Write to D. F. Percival & Co., Cheney, Wash. 


for special bargains in improved farm lands. 


640 acres, four miles from Cheney, 
good buildings and fences; price $7,680. Very good 
for dividing into small fruit farms. Also several 
thousand acres of improved farms in the Palous2 1n3 
Big Bend countries, at from $10 to $20 per acre 

Write for information. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


A Few SAMPLES. 





THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


KENNEDY & CHITTENDEN, 


Cor. Third and Wabasha Streets, 
St. Paul, Minn., 
DEALERS IN 
WINES and LIQUORS, 
English and Scotch 
Ales, Porter and Stout, 
Imported Cordials, 
Mineral Waters, 


And all goods pertaining to a First-class Grocery 
HIGH GRADE GOODS ONLY. 


Wine, liquor, cigar and grocery lists mailed free. 
We handle no imitation goods. Mail us your wants. 


N. B.—Please mention Northwest Magazine 


House. 





RED RIVER VALLEY LANDS. 





| 


FISH, OYSTERS, ETC. 





muy =our 


OYSTERS 


AND 


ree HI SH 


of the Largest House in the Trade. 


Best Goods, Lowest Prices. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt attention. 


A Reoth 1 Rg 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





The Delicious Food Fishes 


OF 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Salmon, Halibut, Cod, Black Cod, 
Herring and Smelts 


Are shipped in ice in wg od cars toall the towns 
of Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota, and arrive in justas 
good condition as when taken from the water. They 
are alsoshipped in car load lots to Chicago, New York, 
Boston and other omy = cities. 
Order them, from t 
} NORTH ‘PACIFIC FISH CO., 


TACOMA, WASH. 





FINE TAILORING. 





lin. 


- Joun 
SANDELL 


Al LOR 


N Inporren> 
7007 st OF PAUL. UL 









— 








— 





RED RIVER VALLEY LANDS. 





RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LANDS, 


Both Improved and Unimproved, located in NORTH DAKOTA and MINNESOTA. 


Also 


FARGO CITY RESIDENCE and BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED upon first-class real estate security, after personal examination. (13 years experience.) 
SPECIAL ATTENTION given to Investments for non-residents. 


J.B. FOLSOM, 


Call upon or address 


617 Front St. 


Fargo, N. D. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


One Honest Man. 

Mr. Epitor: Please inform your readers that if 
written to confidentially. I will mail in a sealed letter, 
the plan pursued by which I was permanently restored 
to health and manly vigor, after years of suffering 
from nervous weakness, loss of vitality, lack of 
confidence, ete. 

Ihave noscheme toextort money from anyone whom- 
soever. I was robbed and swindled by quacks until I 
nearly lost faith in mankind, but, thank heaven, lam 
now well, vigorous and strong, and anxious to make 
this certain means of cure known toall. 

Having nothing to sell or send C. O. D., I want no 
money. Address, Jas. A. HARRIS, Box 313, Delray, Mich. 





No Silver for Her. 

A young lady with a touch of tonsilitis was consult- 
ing the family physician. 

“That is nothing serious,” said he. “I'll touch it up 
with a little nitrate of silver and you will be all right.” 

The young lady looked a bit doubtful. 

“Oh, it won't hurt,’ remarked the doctor, reassur- 
ingly. 

“IT wasn't thinking of that. Papa might object.” 

“Why, what possible objection can he have?” 

“T heard him tell mamma the other evening that he 
was opposed to silver. Couldn't you use nitrate of 
gold? Silver is socommon and cheap. you know, and 
I am sure papa would n’t object then.” 


A Lady Makes Money. 

Mr. Editor:—I am always interested in the reading 
of the success of others and will tell of mine. I tried 
school teaching, clerking and sewing. all hard work 
for small pay. I meta lady making $15 a week selling 
National Dish Washer—best made. I ordered one-half 
dozen, washed mother’s dinner dishes in two minutes, 
sold all first afternoon; profit, $12. The next week I 
made $37; in a month, $143; I am a good talker. I buy 
of the World Mfg Co., Columbus, O.; they are very 
kind to me; they manufacture aluminum and electric 
goods, many new, rapid selling articles for agents. 
Others can do as I have by writing them. 





Three Days to California! 


By the new time to California via “The North-West- 
ern Line” and fast “Overland Limited,” it takes first- 
class passengers only three days to go from Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul to San Francisco, and three and one- 
half days to Los Angeles; that is, leaving Minneapolis 
tonight 7:20, St. Paul 7:55, you reach San Francisco the 
third evening at 8:45 Pp. m., Los Angeles next day 10:00 
A. M., or seventy-three and eighty-six hours respect- 
ively, and same service every day in the week. If you 
contemplatea visit to California. remember that “The 
North-Western Line” makes faster time to San Fran- 
cisco than is possible by any other existing line; also 
note that now all meals are served in Dining Cars, 
Tourists’ Sleeper will continue to leave Minneapolis 
every Thursday 7:20 Pp. M., St. Paul 7:55 Pp. M. on same 
fast time as heretofore. For tickets and further in- 
formation call on agents 30% Robert Street, corner 
Sixth, St. Paul, 13 Nicollet House Block, Minneapolis, 
or Union Depots in both cities. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 


Mrs Winslow's soothing syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The Discovery of Argon. 


One of the most remarkable and important discover- 
ies of the decade is that which has revealed the pres- 
ence of a hitherto unknown element, christened 
“Argon,” in the atmosphere. This, of course, will 
lead to other discoveries, inasmuch as there are traces 
of other elements, now but faintly discernible; but 
there is nothing new about the popularity of the Saint 
Paul & Duluth Railroad, which has been growing 
steadily for years. This is because the Duluth Short 
Line runs modern. well-equipped trains rapidly at 
convenient hours, over a smooth road-bed and be- 
tween terminals where close connections are made 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








with trains runningin all directions. Always take 
the Duluth Short Line when traveling between St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior, Taylor’s 
Falls and other points, and thus go with the crowd. 
Ticket agents will cheerfully furnish circulars, maps 
folders and genera) information, or they may be ob- 
tained by addressing W. A. Russell, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


From the Bench. 


Judge Henry C. Belden, who was elected to the 
bench of the district court in Hennepin County last 
fall, tells an amusing story in connection with his 
earlier legal experience in Vermont. 

“It was when Judge Peck was on the bench,” said he 
to a little group of attorneys who were waiting in the 
court-room after atrial had just been completed. “He 
was a very dignified man and was quite rigorous in 
his insistence that the strictest court etiquette should 
be preserved. 

“Atone time a man was put on the witness stand 
who had evidently never been in such a position be- 
fore. As was his custom, Judge Peck began taking as 
full notes as possible as soon as the evidence was com- 
menced, and this in spite of the fact that he hada 
court stenographer who would take the testimony in 
fullanyway. The attorney who was trying the case 
saw the court writing at full speed and cautioned the 
witness not to speak so rapidly. ‘Don’t you see,’ said 
the lawyer, ‘the court is trying to take your evidence? 
Talk slower.’ 

“The witness turned around tothe judge and de- 
liberately surveyed him. Then he began to try to talk 
so that the court could catch italland note it in his 
record. The lawyer, who was somewhat impatient at 
the delay, urged him two or three times to ‘go ahead’ 
when he had stopped, waiting for his honor to ‘catch 
up.’ The last time, however, the witness objected and 
retorted, to the intense amusement of everybody in 
the court-room, including Judge Peck himself: 

“*VYou wait till this here old critter gets writ down 
what I've said.’ ""—Minneapolis Journal, 


The largest assortment of wines and liquors in the 


Northwest can be found at Geo. Benz & Sons, 181 E. 4th 
St.. St. Paul, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Timely Warning. 







The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 

































ster’s Internatio 
BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the 
Schoolbooks. Warmiy commended by every State Superintendent of Schools 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL FURPOSES, BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 


Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

The pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of their development 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 





The definitions are clear, expiicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragrapli 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 















000-000 0000-00-00-0-0-0-0-0 
Successor of the * Unabridged.” 


al Specimen pages, etc., 


sent on application. 


Dictionary 


U. 8. Gov't Printing Office, and of nearly all 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th St.,8T, PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc, Samples 
by mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terms 





Taxidermist. 


Prepares and Mounts 


HEADS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 
FUR RUGS TO ORDER. 


A full line of Northwestern Specimens for sale. 











COITS 


Qcols 


The cream of 
purest Norwegian 
cod-liver oil, with 
hypophosphites, 
adapted to the 
weakest digestion. 
—Almost as 
palatable as milk. 


Two Sizes—50 cents and $1.00 
SCOTT & BOWNE, = New York 









SAME AS Usep By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE 
COLUMBIAN.ENce4ayiye.at Co. 
87709| PLYMOUTH PLACL, CHICAGO. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & 00, 


ST. PAUL. 


Wholesale Hardware. 


Gilt Edge Cutlery, 
Guns and Sporting Goods, 
House Furnishing Goodg 


Tin Plate, Metals, Butchers’ Supplies 


+ Catalogues of our different departments 
FREE TO DEALERS. 








OHIO COAL CO.. 


FLAW Ee 


and 


SOE. 
COAL. 


WHOLESALE ONLY, 
( DULUTH, 


WEST SUPERIOR, 
ASHLAND 


DOCKS 





GENERAL OFFICE 


Pioneer Press Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN | 
| 


H. D>. MATHEWS Pres. & Treas, 
Rk. Cc. BROWN, Vice Pres. | 
J. WHARRY, Secretary 


The Northwestern 
Lime Company, | 


Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, Hair, etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer. 


GRIGGS, COOPER & C0., 


Importers 


t and B 


Wholesale 


(Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 








ST. PAUL, : . MINNESOTA. 


Geo. W. FREEMAN, Pres’t. 
Pauw H. Gorzian, Sec. & Treas. 


C. GOTZIAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
and 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Boots and Shoes. 


PROPRIETORS OF 
MINNESOTA SHOE CO. 


Factory: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. 
SALESROOMS AND OFFICES: 
242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST, PAUL, MINN. 


R. WARNER. 








T. L. SCHURKRMEIER 





A. H. LINDEKE, 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


“AF Tolesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Bootsand Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Large lines of Rhode Island, Woonsocket and 
Goodyear Glove Rubbers in stock. Fine Shoes, 
Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 


Fairbanks, Morse & (Co, 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Fairbanks Standard Scales. 
Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and Com- 
pound Steam Pumps, 


Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Windmills, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 
Railway Supplies, 
Railway Specialties, 
Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Village and City Waterworks Plants, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 

a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


STREL BEAMS 


IN STOCK. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND OTHER 


TRON WORK. 
St. Paul Foundry Co., 


St. Paul Minn. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


WHOLESALE DRY GOODS HOUSE OF LINDEKE, WARNER & SCHURMEIER, ST. PAUL. 











Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 


ST. PAUL, 





400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SIBLEY ST., Cor. 6TH. 
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MINNESOTA XO 
Cex SHOE co. J 


~ C. GOTATAN & G0. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


MINNESOTA SHOE CoO., 


Si. Ede Ui Ls, DELIN IN on 


Pioneer Manufacturers and Jobers of Boots and Shoes, 


We do not issue a catalogue, but are represented by salesmen over the entire 
Northwest, who carry a complete line of up to date samples, including all of the 
latest designs, Lasts and Patterns in both black and colored shoes, cloth tops, etc. 





























Our ‘‘“GOTZIAN’S BEST”, Oil Grain Creole Congress and Buckle DON PEDROS, are unequaled 
for wear and durability. 

Our celebrated “FREEMAN’S ROCK-PROOF” Glove Grain Bals and Congress, are well- 
known throughout the Northwest. 


We Manufacture a Complete Line of Boots of all Descriptions. 


Our LUMBERMEN’S DRIVING-SHOES and SHOE PACS have an established reputation 
throughout the whole United States. 


EVERY PAIR OF OUR OWN MAKE OF GOODS STRICTLY WARRANTED. 


In addition to the extensive line of our own manufacture, we also carry a complete line of 
JOBBING GOODS, such as are adapted to the trade of the Northwest. 
Weare sole Northwestern agents for the celebrated 
WALES, GOODYEAR and CONNECTICUT BRANDS OF 
RUBBERS, OVERSHOES anp RUBBER BOOTS. 
Write us for a Catalogue of these goods. 


* German Socks in an Endless Variety. 


C. GOTZIAN & CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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EsTABLISHED, 1855. INCORPORATED, 1883, 


THE MILBRADT ROLLING SHELF LADDERS ARE THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


PAIL ELLY MERCANTILE 00), "e225 


AND ARE NOISELESS. 





They are made to fit all 
kinds of shelving, and are 
shipped ready to hang 
on track. 

4,000 are now in use in 
all the principal cities 
in the United States 
and Canada. 

Besides Ladders that 


(RocHR 








AND hang on track fastened 
to shelving, we also 
make THE BEST AND BY 

I BA IMPOR I ERS FAR THE CHEAPEST 
” TROLLEY LADDER 
—— IN THE WORLD. 


PROPRIETORS 


Minnesota Coffee & Spice Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay. 


For CATALOGUE and 
Price List, address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO., 














M. J. O'NEIL, 


60 E. 6th St, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Plumbing, 


Gas and Electric Fixtures, 


I carry the largestand most complete 
line of Gas and Electric Fixtures, als« 
fine Plumbing Fixtures, in the North 
west, and deal in 


ge Ramgenrs 
e.. 


Plumbers’ and Gas-Fitters’ 
Supplies. 


r 


Rl Mel WHOLESAL 


aera 03 





.C. BURBANK & CO] 


pT RE 


L, RISENMENGER MEAT C0, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Meats, Game, 
Poultry, Lard, etc. 


Hotel trade a specialty. We supply 
Northern Pacific Eatne one, also many 
hotels along the railroad. Our trade ex 
tends generally throughout the North- 
west. Ask for prices. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


“4 


ore 


i) (nem geaecew 


| | hee ee Re es | 


THE CRANE & ORDWAY 00., Ship Your 
Manufacturers of pon | 
Iron Pipe, Brass Geods, Fittings, etc., sna. | 
ay a | PELTS, 
senile: hy Specialties, sALLOW, | 
Jobbers in Ginseng 
Iron and Wood Pumps, — | 
oot | 





Windmills and Well Machinery, 
Belting, Hose and Packing. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 E. Fourth St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTR, 


TO 

186-188 East Third St., | 

Prompt Cash Returns. | 
| 


Branch Houses, | Write for circular. Established, 1867. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. | 











Excelsior Beer. 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 


294 & 296 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn 


NIGOLL the ‘TAILOR, 


The Pioneer 


OF 


Moderate Prices, 
7th & Robert Sts., St. Paul. 








oP K 
4 OVERCOATS to order from - - $18.00 
SUITS - > 20.00 
PANTS ” - 5.00 


Samples and instructions for self- 
| measurement sent FREE On application. 


| 
| 


Get Samples. 
Wall Papers. 


Send us a description of the rooms you have to 
paper—their heights, what they are used for and the 


| color effect desired, and we will send you samples of 


the newest papers, with border and ceiling to match, 
all free of cost to you. 


We sell more paper direct to consumers than any five 


| houses west of Chicago, and it is new styles and low 


prices that does it 
Good Papers for 3c a Roll and up. 
Gold Papers for 5c a Roll and up. 
Beautiful embossed effects, 10¢ per Roll and up. 
We want some one in each town, of taste and ability 
(paper hanger preferred), to solicit orders for our 


wall papers on good commission. Full set of large 
sample ks. Good references reqired. 


Western Wall Paper House, 
468 Jackson St., ST. PAUL. 





e,'30,000 Square Feet 


wh 


= 


WAREHOUSE. 
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Sr. PAUL. 


Floor Spac 











1 Bicycles. 





_and 


Floor Space, 150,000 Square Feet. 


Wholesale Hardware, 


MAIN BUILDING AND OFFICES. 


Fishing Tackle 


3 


Silverware, 
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Cutlery, 
Guns 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


PAILS, 

WASH BASINS, 

MILK PANS, 

CUSPIDORS, 

SLOP JARS, 
FLOOR MATS, 
WASTE PAPER JARS, 


and | fact almost every like vessels used in house- 
keeping, that don't slip from your fingers and break ; 
that don't rust, leak, soak, taste or taint; that are 


light, strong, cleanly, serviceable; in plain ebony, or with 
hand-painted decorations, on ebony green, or red, and 
very pretty; yet, with all these special merits, costing 
little more than scores of articles with none of them; 
are manufacturned only by the above company, at Elm 
a id Maple Sts., but are sold by merchants everywhere. 











220 222 & 224 EAST THIRD ST. 
ST.PAUL. 





H.C.Burbank & Co. 


Manufacturers of Clothing 
108 & 110.West Eleventh St. 
New York. 








220 222 224 EAST THIRD ST 
ST. PAUL .MINN 





GIFPORD WERCANI TILE AGENGY 


\SeXSr’ AKL SR” 
Law, Collections, 


and 
Mercantile Reports. 


Organized for the protection of trade and the collection 
of debts, throughout the United States and Canada. 


DESIGNERS ~ ENGRAVEDS 
ILLUSTRATORS. 


REPORTING DEPARTMENT. 


Members of this agency furnished with the commer- 
cial rating of merchants and private individuals. 
Latest detailed mercantile reports always on file. 

COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 

No membership charged for the facilities of our col- 
lection department. Commission only. No collection, 
no pay. Allkindsof debts taken. Jobbing accounts 
aspeciaity. Write for terms, references, etc. 





We make a specialty 


of St. PAUL OFFCES: 
JIlustrated Catalogues | 51-12-13 Washburn — | 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES: 


605-6 Temple Court. 





WH MAKH 


BODY STRING. 





TEAM RELLS. 


You can’t do better than to 


OHA Zerby wadod 





Consult our Catalogue No. 1 
In making your selections. 


SCHEFFER & ROSSUM, - 





PAD CHIMES. 


SLEIGH BELLS. 








SHAFT CHIMES with spring attachment. 
Can be instantly attached without the aid of nails or screws. 


AMWohn Weer 





POLE CHIMES. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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WYMAN, PARTRIDGE &C0., BROWN & HAYWOOD GO. HUGH HARRISON & 60., 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS 


and Manufacturers of 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


OVERALLS 


and 


Lumbermen’s Wear. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGA 
ZINE has well-earned its rep- 
utation of being one of the 
best magazines published in 
the West.— Great Falls ( Mont ) 
Leader. 


If the United States had as 
great a relative population as 
Japan, it would have a popula- 
tion of 960,000,000 people. 


One of the most interesting 
magazines to the Western man 
is Smalley’s NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE. The October 
number is brimful of interest- 
ing information about the 
West.—The Alberta Tribune, 
Calgary, B. U. 


An apple-tree in the orchard 
of a Mr. Bowyer, in Asotin 
County, Washington, recently 
bore matured fruit, half-grown 
apples and blossoms. 


No publication has done more 
or is doing more to build upthe 
Northwest than E V. Smalley’s 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. Ev- 
ery issue has good articles, 
nicely illustrated, which turn 
mapy eyes in this direction.— 
Fargo Daily Sun. 


It isa strange fact that the 
right hand, which is more sen- 
sitive to the touch than the 





MINN. | 41 East Third Street, - - 


ese i 
pre ——- —-——— 
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NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 


Dealers 


CONSIGNMENTS 


SOLICITED. 


—@—— 


Repotrt. 


MIN] "TOOM “880TH 


MINNEAPOLIS, * 


"Howto trap. When to trap. 12 page phamplet sent free. 
Mention this magazine. 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 


409 §. E. Main 8t, 


Stained Glass Works. 


_ 
De 


PLATE AND WINDOW GLASS, 
FRENCH & FRAMED MIRRORS, 


DK 


Tas 


124-126-128 N. Third St., MINNEAPOLIS. 





Il 


DEER SKINS, ETC. 





MINN. Minneapolis Paving and Manufacturing Co. 


| 





for Bath Rooms, etc. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Office, 429 6th Ave. S., Minneapolis. 


| Send for Illustrated Price 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


mh & 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


Dry Goods, Notions, 


and 


Furnishing Goods. 


Corner First Avenue North and Third St., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





A LOGGING SCENE IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


| EF" Write for Circular giving LATEST MARKET PRICEs. 





SHIP YOUR 


WHITE ENAMELED BATH TUBS. Furs, Hides, Pelts,Wool,Etc. 


Granitic Laundry Trays, Sinks, Floor Tiles 


left, is less sensitive than the 
latter to the effect of heat or 
cold. 


In renewing his subscription 
to the NORTHWEST MAGaA- 
ZINE, Mr. F. E. Kenaston, pres- 
ident of the First National 
Bank of Breckenridge, Minn., 
says: “I am greatly pleased 
with it and wish you much 
success.” 


The people of the United 
States use, on an average, 12,- 
000,000 postage stamps of all 
kinds every day, ora total of 
about 4,380,000,000 per annum. 


The opening article in THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for 
October is from the pen of 
Miss Bernice E. Newell, of 
this city. It tells, in Miss 
Newell’s own delightful man- 
ner, of a week’s cruise on the 
Sound and in the straits, 
aboard the revenue cutter 
“Grant,” the guest of that 
prince of entertainers and typi- 
cal sailor, Captain Tozier. Sev- 
eral good half-tones illustrate 
the article. In the same num- 
ber, E. I. Denny tells a pathet- 
ic and pretty little Indian story 
of the misplaced love of an In- 
dian princess, a granddaughter 
of old Chief Seattle, fer whom 
Seattle was named.—Tacoma 
( Wash.) Ledger. 


TO 


Jas. McMillan & Co., 


(Incorporated.) 


200-212 First Ave. North, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Goods bought right out; no commission charged. 
Fair selection; immediate returns. 

Shipping tags furnished free upon request. 

Ship Furs by Express, other goods by FrEiGur. 
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MINNESOTA LANDSCAPES. 


No Better Country. 

During the long depression, now happily end- 
ed, many farmers in Northwestern Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, under the impression that 
times were better anywhere else on earth, talked 
about selling their holdings and moving to some 
other part of the country. It is a significant 
fact that such talk is no longer heard. On the 
contrary, Northern Minnesot, farmers are not 
only holding fast to what they have, but many of 
them are increasing their acreage as rapidly as 
possible. The big crops of 1895 have added val- 
ue to every acre of landin that section, and 
speculators and newcomers are very eager to 
purchase before values reach astill higher mark. 
There were hard times in every State of the 
Union—a fact now better understood, and no 
portion of the country that can be named emerged 
from the general depression with greater ease or 
more triumphantly than has Northern Minneso- 
ta. There is good reason for the active demand 
for lands in that productive region. 


Farm Property in Great Demand. 


The heavy crops throughout Minnesota have 
stimulated real estate values greatly. lspecial- 
ly is this true of property in the northern part 
of the State. A Crookston correspondent says 
the rise in value is not so noticeable in town 
property, but that the feeling is abroad that any 
piece of land that will raise such crops as have 
been common in the Red River Valley this fall is 
good property to own, and its intrinsic value has 
made such property more sought after than for 
years. This is proven not only by the reports of 
real estate agents, but is apparent from a visit to 
the cffice of the register of deeds. There never 





has been a time in the history of that office, 
within the past twelve years, when the number of 
bona fide transfers for value received exceeded 
those of the month of October. Much of this 
land is held by speculators, who are realizing 
fair prices for their property from actual settlers. 
The result is apparent in mercantile and other 
branches of business, and new settlers are crowd- 
ing in to develop tracts of land which have hith- 
erto been unproductive. The records of the 
Government land office for October show the 
largest month’s business that has been transact- 
ed for several years, and the number of filings is 
increasing steadily. 


A Few Statements of Facts. 


Among some of the farmers of the Northwest 
who are not ‘‘calamity howlers” is P. F. Nash,of 
Nashua, Minnesota (a station on the Soo Line 
near the Minnesota-North Dakota boundary). 
Mr. Nash has just finished a run of thirty-nine 
consecutive days of threshing and has cleaned 
up, from 975 acres, a little over 28,000 bushels of 
wheat which graded all No. 1 hard, except one 
or twocars. He also had 325 acres of oats which 
averaged forty-five bushels per acre, besides 
1,300 bushels of flax from 100 acres, and a fair 
crop of millet and corn. Mr. Nash is a pro- 
gressive young farmer who thoroughly believes 
in diversified farming. He even has his own 
private fish-pond close to his house. [tis 55x476 
feet and about seven feet deep—all excavated 
from a level prairie with plow and scraper. The 
water is supplied by an artesian flowing well 
about 100 feet deep. The well flows into a tank 
from which horses are watered, and from this 
tank the overflow runsinto the pond. Then the 
overflow from the pond falls through a pipe into 
another tank in a pasture where stock may 





drink. Mr. Nash caught bass, sunfish and pick- 
erel in a natural lake afew miles away with 
which to stock his pond. The sunfish did not 
thrive; it is surmised that they were destroyed 
by the bass, which are strong and lively. Upon 
the water,snugly hidden by young willows grow- 
ing upon the bank,a dozen or more mallard 
ducks swim contentedly; the ducks have been 
domesticated and are ready at hand whenevera 
feast is demanded. 

Not far from Nashua is the farm of John 
Wilkeay. A few days ago Mr. Wilkey threshed 
780 bushels of wheat from exactly fifteen acres— 
an average of fifty-two bushels per acre, and the 
measurements of both the land and the wheat 
were carefully verified by the astonished thresh- 
ers. 

Alongside of these is the farm of George Mace, 
whose thirty-four acres of flax yielded an average 
of nineteen and one-half bushels per acre; 150 
acres of wheat averaged thirty bushels, and he 
got 6,000 bushels of oats from 100 acres. Mr. 
Mace came to Nashua in 1879 without a dollar, 
took up a homestead and a tree claim, and work- 
ed out for wages until he got his farm under cul- 
tivation. Now, after sixteen years, he has saved 
over $10,000 and has no debts of any kind. 

John Ahilstein is another farmer who manages 
to get enough to eat. He took upa homestead 
ten years ago, worked as a farm-hand for his 
neighbors until he got his own land broken, and 
now he is worth over $5,000 and owes no man. 

Small fruits as well as gardens thrive here— 
such as strawberries, gooseberries, raspberries 
and currants, Weaver plums and apples. Carl 
Selleneit, for instance,averages over $100 per acre 
from his strawberry bed every year, and the ber- 
ries are luscious in flavor and slightly smaller 
than pumpkins.— N. W. Agriculturist. 











The attention of home-seekers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. 


‘NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


These lands are near towns and railroads. Some of 


theae lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-ratsing 
and dairying. The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature ts the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 


So v zy 
Choice Farm Lands, 
° Wild and Improved. “ 
Purest Spring Water. Fine Groves, and the Soil of 
THE BEST IN THE STATE, 


t, Prices from $# to $10 per ucre— 4 
according So rerevaments. 
Thief River Falls, — ae 


dy J. W. SWANSTROM, 


Lae 2. 


ay. eat 
y REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. ~ 


G FOR SALE OR RENT 
FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES 
Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 
proved. Also best business and residence 
property in city of Crookston, 
References: First National Bank. 


r E.M.WALSH, - - CROOKSTON, MINN. 
CK». 


ose AZ 

= 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS. ¥ 
TIMBER, PRAIRIE AND NATURAL MEADOWS, 

Ni $2.50 to $12 per acre, IN Topp County, 4 
one of the richest in the famous Park Region. Big 
list improved farms; cheap, long time. Have you 

, money to loan on improve farms at7 per cent net 

* to you? Write us. » 


— 268 
Se 


a CHEAP HOMES. om ( 
Have large tracts of Wild Lands in sizes to suit 4 
purchaser at from $2 to $8 per acre, also a large list 
of Improved Farms at from $10 to $15 per acre, in 
Hubbard County. Farm Loans negotiated, and 
‘ 


VAN Dyke & VAN DYRKE, 


, Long Prairie, Todd County, Minn. 


by 
LD 


Taxes ne for non-residents. ‘i 
Vrite for information, 
by E. C. LINCOLN, HusBarpD, MINNESOTA. 44 


“$1. PAUL & NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. *; 


\' 


» CENTRA . MINNESOTA LANDS 5 
: iN MORRISON AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 
$2.50 to $6 per acre; 15 per cent down, balance in 
seven annual installments with interest at 
? per cent per annum. a 
Wa. H. Pareres, Land Commissioner, 


St. Paul, Minn 


y 
2 


or 





* SS nC 
CHEAP HOMES. ‘ 
. N. P.R.R. Landsin Hubbard, Becker and W sitens | 
’ counties at from $2 .00 to $5.00 per acre. Terms: one- + 
sixth down, balance on five years’time at 6 per cent 
interest. Improved farms and meadow lands on 
, easy terms. Good water, good timber, good soil, 
* good crops, seed market. Particulars chee srfully ! 
furnished. Address, SHELL PRAIRIE BANK, f 
Park Rapids, Hubbard Co., Minn. a * 


-— 


pas 


|” * IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS — 
{ in Polk and Beltrami Coungive. 
$5 to $15 per acre t 


Nearest point to the Red Lake Reservation, to open 

soon. Have you money to loan on first-class im- 

proved farms? Prine ipal and interest guaranteed. 
BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, le 
Fosston, PoLK Co., MINN, 


NX -_ 


——", 4 


a 1,000,000 Acres of Land. 
" For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE 


— 26) \ 


Address, j 
HOPEWELL CLARKE, Lard Com’r, St. P.& D.R. R., (4 
hoor a St. Paul, Minn. om 2603 
DO YOU WANT A FARM, 
{ Improved or Unimproved ? 


Write me. I have sixty improved farms, $4 to $20 
per acre, in sizes to suit you. Thousandsof acres of 
wild laads, $1.25 to $6 per acre. on your own time. 
{ 1 can use your money, on improved farms, at "| 
. percent, and give you good security. 
H. L. GAYLORD, Fertile, Polk Co., 
~ 


Mi \ 
linn. _h 


100,000 ACRESN.P.R.R. LANDS, { 
{ $1.75 to $7 per acre; 
50,000 ACRES IMPROVED FARMS, 
$8 TO $20 PER ACRE. 
Gilt-edge 8 per coms marrige farm mortgages 
‘ j 1S AIAH H. BRADFORD. ‘Banking & Real Estate, |p 


meh HUBBARD, MINN. ‘ 


/ ~~ 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS —S*Y 
| at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms. 


| 
Lands very rich and convenient to railroad in 
Vestern Morrison Count 
Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pac nike Ry. Lands. 
Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R. Co. Write for information. 
} W.J.SULLIVAN, | 
t 


SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN, 


———, 
ae M. ELDER, Brainerd, nny 
j SELLS 

N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 


{ Has 20,000 AcRES OF IMPROVED, FARMS 
) from $3 to $5 per acre. 


+ AS 
— WY 


“The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. — S 


,; Offers for sale a large amount of good land in 

Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 

Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 

hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 
4and hardwood. Low pe es and easy terms of pay- } 
{ ment. For maps and information address 


" W. H. Parpps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn, ! 








{~~ FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES | 


, CHOICE NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS } 
IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES, 
Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per 
; acre. If you wanta farm, improved or aunimprove d,» 
. write me. 


F. P. MCQUILLIN, AITKIN, MINN, 





y 5 am Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. | 
‘Improved Farms and Wild Lands , 


in Pope County, Central Minnesota; 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


| Improved farms at $8 to $15 per acre, on long time. 
i Write for list. 
= W. J. CARSON, GLENWOOD, MINN. 
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SUBURE 








AN PORTLAND. 


The English-speaking Race was Nourished 


in the British Isles, 


Under a climate which has no duplicate on earth, save within 100 miles 
of Portland, Oregon, and on a soil of barren sterility,in comparison 
with the soils of Suburban Portland. 


It is a fact of facts, beyond dispute, that in the territory suburban to Portland, Or., 
men are making incomes, from their own labor on ten acres of ground, exceeding 


$3.000 A YHAR. 


Do you want some of it? If so, itis easy of attainment. 

















SUBURBAN PORTLAND, OREGON.—SECTION OF AN ORCHARD FENCE—BLACKBERRY BUSHES IN BLOOM, 
The above section of an orchard fence, entirely overgrown with wild blackberries, isan illustration of the wonderful way 
nature displays her power of growth in the beautiful valley between the Cascade Mountains and the Pacific Coast Range. The 
annual crop from such a fence around a ten-acre orchard, exceeds in value the crop of a hundred acres in corn or wheat 


We opened for sale September Ist, 1895, 
1000 ACRES OF GARDEN FRUIT LAND, 


Just twelve miles from the heart of the city of Portland (good, level road all the way); all cleared and 
ready to plant in fruit trees, for the price of 


Terms: 


SSO Pak ACRE. 


Ten per cent cash, and $1 per acre per month, with six per cent interest on deterred payments. 
We guarantee to plant the same in fruit trees, in first-class manner, at $20 or less per acre, and cultivate 
the same for $6 per acre per annum till the trees come in bearing. 


The total cost of ten acres of bearing fruit trees cannot exceed $1,500 under this plan. 
Special terms to the organizer of a colony of five or more families. 
If you see this write to us right away, before showing it to your neighbors, and learn what we will do for you. 


275 Stark Street, 


STEARNS FRUIT LAND CoO., 





Portland, Oregon. 
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all the clergy, but the best story teller The bishop 


tells a story of how a drummer on the train mistook 


him for another commercial tourist and asked him if 
he represented a big house Riggest on earth,” said 


the bishop What's the name of the firr queried 
the drummer Lord and Church replied the im 
perturbable bishop Hur Lord and Charch.’ Never 
heard of it. Got any branches anywhere? Branch 
houses all over the world That’s queer. Never 
heard of ‘em. Isit boots and shoes?” No “Hats 
and caps? Not that, either Oh, dry goods, I 


suppose?” “Well 

















A WITTY BISHOP 


Bishop Wattersor not only the crack fisherman of 


said the bishop some call it no 
tions.—Omaha ( Neb.) Chi 


THE COLONEL'S MISTAKE 
Col. Dick Woods arrived in Huron from the south 
the other evening. While talking with friends on the 
depot platform, a little giri came along with a basket 
of pop-corn and said sweetly to the genial colonel, 





Maid Did you ring, mum?” 

Mrs. Norah Noonan (a bonanza parvenu 

Maid—"He's getting the carriage ready, mum 

Mrs. N. N An’ the butler?” 

Maid He's putting the silver away.” 

Mrs. N. N An’ Oi suppose the nurse has gone out wid Jimmy?” 
Maid Yes'm 

Mrs. N.N Well, thin, tell Buttons to bring me 


“Won't you please buy some pop-corn, mister?” “Cer 
tainly,”’ Dick replied, handing her a quarter. The 
little girl gave him the correctchange, but, to her sur 
prise, Dick failed to take his sack of corn 

After a few moments the child came back and re 
turned his nickel, saying I made a mistake, mister; 
here is your nickel.” “No, no, little one; that is all 
right; you gave me the right change. You are an 
honest little miss, too; here isadollar,” throwing into 
her basket a big silver dollar. “Take that, and tell 
your papa that my name is Colonel Dick Woods; that 
I was at one time Governor Sheldon's private secre- 
tary. and that | am nowa candidate for Congress.” 

The little girl, surprised beyond comprehension, 
looked him in the eye a moment and then said: 
“My papa is for Maj. Pickler; I can't take your dollar,” 
and, running away, she left the popular politician to 
sett'e with the crowd Huron (S. D.) Huronite. 


A PRECOCIOUS SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
The Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger is guilty of the following 
rather severe reflection on Seattle's civilization. It 
goes On to say that, at the First Presbyterian Sunday 
school in Tacoma, recently, a distinguished mission- 
ary. whose field of labor has been China and who was 
talking to the children, asked: 
“Who knows what a heathen is? 


bright-faced girl, the missionary said: “Well, what is 


bible.” 


heathen?” 
sionary. 


Sunday-school, a shout that nearly took the mission- 


ary off his feet. 





Av coorse Oi did. Phat’s John a doin’? 


iquartof pea-nuts on the way back from the dressmaker's.”’ 


1 heathen?” 
“Some one that doesn't know anything about the 


“Correct. And now who knows where there are any 


This time an army of hands went up. 
“Well, where are they to be found?” asked the mis- 


‘Seattle!’ came the answering shout from half the 


Me 


Fie 


HE WAS SHOCKED, 


A Kansas City drummer received an awful shock at 
Blue Rapids, Kansas, recently. He was very bonny 
and gay when he jumped into the ’bus at the Union 
Pacific depot, and he trilled a merry little lay as he 
looked around at the other passengers. 

“It seems to me I’ve met you before, 
man opposite him. ‘“Let’s see—your name is—Laton?” 


said he to the 


“No, sir; my name is Life.” 

“Life! Ha, ha, ha! Where’s Death?” 

Here, sir,”’ answered the man at his right. “My 
name is Death.” 

“Gad! Life and Death!" was his astonished ex- 
clamation 

‘And here Is the Coffin,” quietly remarked his left 
hand neighbor. “My name ts Coffin. 

“My God, conductor, let me off! I’d rather walk 


” 


than ride in such company.” 











“The ‘bus was promptly stopped and the little man 
was left to trudge along behind. 
Well knowing what would happen, the passengers 
waited in front of the hotel until the express wagon 
that followed the ‘bus came up. Sure enough, there 
he was, humming his little tune; but when he was in- 
formed that he had finished his ride with a man uamed 
Sexton, and in the wagon generally used as a hearse, 
he was so overcome that he went to bed.—Kansas City 
Star. 
HE HAD IT IN MIND. 
The Helena Independent says that Fort Benton, Mon- 
tana, has an undertaker who isa philosopher in his 
way. Many stories are told of his drolleries. It is 
said that on the day that Joe Cadotte, who is under 
sentencé to hang at that place, was brought in by the 
officers of the law, he went out to the little cemetery 
and dug a grave. 
“Who is dead, Chris?’’ some one asked him. 
“No one that I know of,” he replied, placidly. “But 
itisa fine day today. It is neither too hot nor too 
cold for work,and thereis no telling but that this 
grave may be useful in a pinch” 
“Joe Cadotte was captured today. Had you heard 
of that?” the other continued. 
“Oh, yes.” said the undertaker, slowly. “I had that 





Rare combination 
of High Grade Tobaccos. 


Put that in 
your pipe and 
smoke it! 


Endorsed by thoughtful smokers every- 
where. /¢ will fit your pipe. Live dealers 
sell it everywhere. If yours does not,send his 
name and 

25¢ for 2 0Z. sample 
40c for 4 0Z. sample 


To the maker 


W. S. DENNIS, 


St. Paul. 











Hands went up in all directions. Nodding to a 


in m nad, too.” 





Vir Var War aur 









A Pure, Palatable Old Whiskey for Your Home. 


WAAAS Sams 
MONOSTAML 


Wiisksy 


Send $1.25 for a sample quart, to 
GEO. BENZ & SONS, 
181 E.4th St., St. PauL, MINN. 
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TRELS ATED LAIN DS 


For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE™® BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 























VIEW ON SUNNYSIDE CANAL, YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


The Yakima Investment Co. has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
: * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. . 


Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions _ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

; 1 All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture. on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit,vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.—}3i soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; ; 1 __ Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply o 
water for all crops. P.ices range from $45 to 865 anacre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing a the contract. The 
second pment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


"VI" Lada dens DN. GEN Gt Tein 
General Manager, ZILLAH, WASH. 
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JOHN CALDWELL, 


reusurer 


GEO WESTINGHOUSI Ik 
Preside 


yk Ww. W A . se. 


WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 


MACHINERY, RAILWAY AND MECHANICAL SUPPLIES. 


H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 


W. W. CARD, 
Gen. Manager. 


Secretary. 


ea — > SK7EISTIMT GEOVWESE Ads SRA CO., 


Manufacturers of me Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC is proved itself t« be the mo mpeg Boag and safety brake known. 
train, if desired, and ae ild atrain sepa p fa applies automatically. 
Gggaratue sore thy m. FULL INFOR MATION Fl rf NIS Heb ON ‘ApPLAG ATION 

The x} matic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passeng 
— ly one piece of mechan I und is old ata very low price The saving in ac idents, 

e t safe ty. will pay scost of its appl n within a very short time. 

The WESTING Hol SF, Cd papel BR Al a” snow in use on 24.000 er 
25 per ¢ ‘ent of the t ght car eqt th ountry, and a 
the spec of trains by their e on railways over which they may pass. 


wines and 325,000 cars. 


Orders have been received for 


PETTIBONE, MULLIEKEN & CO., 











This includes (with plain brakes) 
bout 8”) per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffi:, ¢ 
173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887, 


Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 


Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in 
A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS On the 


er cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 
flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with per- 


232,000 freight cars, which is about 
affording the opportunity of controlling 


STROM CLAMP FROG. 





. : . ~— a = a > 

te a ee war gear “ el 
sneensiensenatateeneen = nomeee — - 

ee — = oS SSE SEs es ¥ 
= ~ . rer —- ifm 3 
a ae ae CLAMP 3”x 1/2’ a4 


Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. 


Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. 
Crossings Channel Split Switches. 


saseianed FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


I, y od N han ‘tite 





r “Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, ete. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK 


Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


RICHARDSON, See. 


MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres. and Treas. 














MERCHANT IRON. Genachl ht 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins. Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Rars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; 
All sizes. 


Bridge Rods, with Plain or Upset E nds. 
Office: 10th St., near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


tan We x ( S Smee PD. C. Nosur, Sec. & Treas, 


AAnon FrencH, Cha 
PT REN iu, Gen'l Superintendent, 


Junius EB. FRENCH, Vi oOhaisean. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 8&8 Boreel Building BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building 





CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 








Ihe OTIS SLSaL CoO., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 








Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. 


Banner Switch Stands. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


#ND 


Six Other Different Styles. 


Sole American Agents, 


LOW 
MOOR HOUGHTON & RICHARDS, 


IRON 150 OLIVE St., BOSTON, MASS. 
STYRIAN 
TOOL 
STEEL. 


Represented by 
G. W. P. ATKINSON, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


Mado of Soft Stoel with Cold Pressed Threads. 
81 t 
riT on Bolte with Out Thresde. 








EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers 


Tennessee Bloom and Laurel Stay Bolt Iron. 
Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Principal Office and Warehouses, - ST.LOUIS, MO, 
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PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 


Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. 
In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 


mileage of this country. 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. 


References furnishod upon 








Designed by the Northern Pacific R. BR. 








SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO., 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 





Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, 0 
iy Ne eet MADD ASSL CHMMAALAYA SL Skua VLLLLI UI LUA 


VA WZ Sor Ta; 
WEIR FROG Oe Manuf acTURE 5 FREDG WEIRS | @ABL ET aaal 


IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS CROSSINGS Track Work 
SiNGLEe THREE THROW SpLiT SWIT(HES._|(f Hie nah fon 
FIXED& AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS. STEEL | "0% 5 


Ja LCHA 
Zs ‘Ee FORMED RAIL BRACES SWiTcHFixtuesc|L_&™! CHAIRS 





\ GINCINNATI.0 


FRED. WEIF 


~~ PR 
4a eth A 





(PMTTPPNELL LL 11 Labs SO LL 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For F'reignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


41 & 45 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway, Carriage 








There are 177,755 miles of railroad in the United States. 
There are 66,835,880 rails used to cover this ground. 


There are 533,265,000 ties used to bind those rails 
together, 


But no such amount, however, is required to 
bind the hearts of the traveling public to the 





MACHINERY, RAILWAY AND MECHANICAL SUPPLIES. 


Best /°°"\ MADE 
iNEW YORK) 


Ww 
RUBBER Zo S/ GOODS 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS 








THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 


Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


OFFIceE: 230 Randolph St., 
Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., ; CHICAGO. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO.. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


WESTERN BANE NOTE CoO., 


New Fire Proof ee CHICAGO, 
¥F BONDS, 


ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS | sT0oxs, Tickers, 


PAY CHECKS 
and General Stationery. (Securities engraved by thi: 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, MeNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 


Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. 
Coal Shippers. 


j no West Superior, Washburn, 


Wharves: reen Bay, Milwaukee. 


General Office, Endicott Bldg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


C.W.BESLYA CO_CHICASOLAL, USA 
Yr z- : 
SeRIC4 
v 
E 10 ctw 


CHARLES A. es NCANAL ST. cca UMA 


The Vonshinghens é & Lehigh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West ee, Wis. 





aan . » 
GARDNER DIE STOCK 








MISC ELLANE OUS 





Ceiebiaied Iemale 
Powders never fail. 


DROS :DIN’S= 





! lar 
safe anc deure e wher all oth her 
= d. Particulars 4 cen 
- DIX, Back Bay, Boston ’ Mace 












If afflicted vES 


SORE EYES 


ISAACIPOMDIONS EYE WATER 








Mother—"Good night, Robbie; don’t forget to say 
your prayers.” 
Robbie—"But, mamma, I won't have to say my 


prayers any more.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Why, I forgot to say them last night, and I wa 





and Architectural fact that the WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINES 
furnish superior facilities on all their trains 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. between St. Paul and Chicago, which form 
close connections with all lines to the East 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, and South. 
PHILADELPHIA. MAKE A NOTE OF IT. 





all right this morning.” 
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pantry last night 





last for three days.” 














sible in the dark 


sing is unhealthful?” 


ind I was laid up for a whole 


» you push that dreadful 


| for the defendant 


oath, Ol'd say the same of 




















Judge (gravely)—“The prosecutor swears that you 
hit-him upon the nose. Have youany denial to make?” 
Defendant Yis, yer honor; Oi hit him 


but wanst upon th’ nose. Th’ sicond toime Oi hit him 


stoutly)— 


where his nose hod bin.’ 


He—‘I have no wealth. Ours will have to be a case 
of love in a flat 
She That will be delightful! I so love romance 


You can be my own true hero, and protect me from 


the janitor New York Weekly. 
Watts—“Did you try the hot-water cure for your 
cold?” 
Potts 


mi 


Yes. It great, too. You I 
xed it with a little whisky and lemon, and I never 


is simply 
had anything slip down so easy 


sale 


A South Hot 
hearing that a friend wanted to buy one, sent him the 


Springs man witha donkey for 

following written on a postal card 
“Dear Jack—If yu looking for 

don't forget me.”’--Thos 


x ye a real good 


are 


donkey Cat. 


Father (to son 


-*Why don't you sit down, Tommy?” 


rommy—*This morning 1 asked you how many 
made a million, an’ you said ‘Bloomin’ few.’ I told 
the teacher that in the arithmetic class, an’ that’s 


why I can't sit down.”’—Spare Moments. 


predominates. 


this blue 


relative value of the blue and 


Prof “In 
Mr. Callow, what is the 
the red ?”’ 

Callow 


Colorz prism, 


‘Why 
Co 


the blue is twenty- 
Falls (Mont 


ust waking up 


five cents and the red ten lumbia 


Columbian 


who studying his 


things meet for re 


Paul, 
“what are 


little 


1 lesson, 


Papa,” said was 
Sunday-schoc 
pentance 

experience, my son, I would say that 
beef meat 


N 


Judging fron 
and restaurant hash 
Mercury 


boarding-house are 


for repentance } 


Little Ethel who has been looking at pictures 

When boys go to heaven, they just take their heads 
an’ put wings on them, an’ they fly around that way.” 

Little Johnny—*What’s that for?” 

Little Ethel I guess that’s so they can’t fight.” 


fae New Eve.—The serpent smiled affably: “Have 
n apple? The of the race 
“Not'this Eve,” she rejoined 
mused the tempter, witha 


a he insinuated. mother 
shrugged her shoulders 

a me 
look and a slight shiver, 


Ah 


S'm'other Eve.” 


dazed ‘must be the woman's 


version, yes.”” 


Lawyer—Your case would have been stronger, Mr. 
McGuire, if you had acted only on the defensive, but 
you struck first. If you had let him strike you first, 
you would have had the law on your side.”’ 

Mr. McGuire—“Yis, Oi'd had the law on moy soide, 
but Oi'd’a’ had him on moy stomach, sor.” —N. Y¥. Weekly 

“Darling!” 

“My life!” 

After four years of estrangement they were clasped 
again in each other's arms. 

There remained no obstacle 

The big sleeve was a thing of the past.—Philadelphia 


Times. 


“Well,” said Noah, ashe set the rain-gauge and 
looked at the direction of the wind, “if the pigs are 
not in within fifteen minutes I shall close up and pull 
“Don't worry, pa,” said Shem, “I just saw Ham 
coming around the corner of the ark.” And the way 
Noah looked at his first-born showed him that he had 


Minneapolis Journal. 


out.” 


gone altogether far enough. 
BANQUETING IN SAHARA. 
The pilgrim o’er the desert wild 
Should ne'er let want confound him, 
For he at any time can eat 
The sand which is around him. 
It might seem odd that he could find 
Such palatable fare 
Did we not know the sons of Ham 
Seattle 


Were bred and mustered there Times 





“You seem thoughtful, Henry,” said Mr. Meekton’s 
better half. 

“Yes; 

“What was it?’ 

“IT was wondering whether, by next season, the new 
woman will be gentlemanly enough to take her hat 


off in the theatre.” 


an idea just struck me.” 


HAD IT IN FOR THE LANDLORD.—The evil effects of 
drink were thus expressed by an Irishman the other 
day: “What isit, me bhoys,that degrades ye to the level 
of the bastes of the field? Oi till yoit’sdrink! What 
is it that deprives ye of your nerve? Drink! Whatis 
it that makes ye shoot at yer landlord—and miss him? 





THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 
Is Happy, Fruitful Marriage. 





Every Man Who Would Know the Grand Truths; the Plain 
Facts; the New Discoveries of Medical Science as Ap- 
plied to Married Life; Who Would Attone for Past Errors 
and Avoid future Pitfalls, Should Secure the Wonder- 
ful Little Book, Called ‘Complete Manhood, and How 
to Attain It.” 


“Here at last is information from a high medical 
source that must work wonders with this generation 
of men.’ 

The book fully describes a method by which to attain 
full vigor and manly power A method by which toend 
all unnatural drains onthe system. Tocure nervous- 
ness, lack of self-control, despondency, etc. To ex- 
change a jaded and worn nature for one of brightness, 
buoyancy and power. Tocure ferever effects ofexcess, 
over-work, worry,etc. To give full strength, devel- 
opment and tone to every portion and organ of the 
body. Age nobarrier. Failure impossible. 2.000 ref- 
erences. The book is purely medical and sctentific. useless 
to curiosity seekers, invaluable to men only who need it, 
A desparing man, who had applied to us, soon after 
wrote: 

“Well, I tell you the first day is one I'll never forget. 
I just bubbled with joy. I wanted to hug everybody 
and tell them my old self had died yesterday and my 
new self was born today. Why didn’t you tell me whey 
I first wrote that I would find it this way?” 

Another wrote thus: 

‘If you dumped a carload of gold at my feet it woulu 
not Bring, ous 1 gladness into my life as your method 

‘as done. 

Write tothe Erre Mepicat Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and ask for the little book called “COMPLETE MAN- 
HOOD.” Refer to this paper, and the company prom- 
ises to send the book, in sealed envelope, without any 
marks, and entirely free, until it is well introduced. 


To California Without Change 


via “THE MILWAUKEE.” 


v 


~ 





On every Saturday during .the winter, an 
elegant Pullman Tourist Sleeper will leave 
Minneapolis (8:25 a. M.), St. Paul (8:35 a. M.), 
and arrive Los Angeles, California, at 6:30 P. M. 
following Wednesday. 

Via “THE MILWAUKEE’S famous ‘Hedric 
Route” to Kansas City, thence via the A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. through Southern California. 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL WINTER ROUTE TO THE COAST 


Quicker time is made via this route between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis and California than 
via any other line. 

Rate per double berth, $6.00 through rom St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 

Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis every Saturday 
morning, arriving Los Angeles every Wednesday 
afternoon. 

For berths, complete information and lowest 
rates, apply to ‘‘THE MILWAUKEE” agents, St. 
Paul or Minneapolis, or address 

J.T. CONLEY, 
Ass’t Gen’ Pass. Agt , St. Paul, Minn. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








It afflicted with 


SORE EYES 








It’s drink, an’ nothin’ but drink!""—Spare Moments, 



















































Northern Pacific Railroad Lands. 


Sci == © 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 
MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 


and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 


F ~ xe from $3 to $6 per acre. 
*N MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 


co $5 per acre. 
, per acre. 
er acre. 
$3 to $10 per acre. 
$10 per acre. 
sese lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
ent per annum, payable annually. 
Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 
For pric 4 terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, adu. -ss 


Exc 


E. KOPPER, Acting Eastern Agt:, St. Pau, Minn. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
address 


THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, Wasn. 


ag i ee AY ls — oA 
The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 


of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 
Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially. 
Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


?FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS* 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws. 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R.R. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anD WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


These Maps show the Railroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railroad lands ,write to 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R. General Emigration Agent N. P. R. R., 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 





A. E. JOHNSON & CO, 


aK 


Land and Emigration 
Agents, 
WK 
195 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Colonization of Western Lands is our 
specialty. We sell lands in 40, 80 and 
160 acre tracts to actual settlers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and other States, including prairie, 
timber and grazing lands, also irrigated 
lands. 


We are agents for the sale of Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. lands at the company’s own prices and 
on very easy terms. The low-priced and fertile 
timber lands in Central Minnesota, the broad and 
inexhaustible prairies of North Dakota and the 
beautiful, mountain-sheltered valley of irrigated 
lands in Montana are at present attracting the 
attention of home-seekers everywhere, and we 
are in position to give intended settlers full and 
detailed information. 

We correspond with thousands of landseekers 
abroad as well as in the Eastern and Middle 
States and in the cities and older settlements 
farther west, and parties owning lands along the 
line of the Northern Pacific R. R. which they 
wish to dispose of to settlers, will find it totheir 
interest to correspond with us. 

We sell passage tickets, cabin and steerage, to 
and from all European points by Cunard, Amer- 
ican, White Star and all other Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, and are General Passenger 
Agent for America of the direct Scandinavian 
Thingvalla Line. Parties who have a chance to 
control any foreign travel should write us for 
agents’ terms. We pay the most liberal com- 
mission both on inland and ocean transportation, 
and are in position to pay the best possible at- 
tention to the comfort and convenience of our 
passengers. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued, payable at 
any place in Europe. 

Railroad tickets sold to any important point, 
east or west, north or south, including cheapest 
colonist and excursion tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 

OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

200 Wash. Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

501 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

100 East Bank Street, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1541 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cor. 2nd and Cherry streets, Seattle, Wash. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 

28 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

C U. S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 
Ellis Island, New York. 


Correspondence in any language promptly and 
carefully attended to. Address letters to 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 





$25 Cash 





yayable in to 10 years’ time,with6 
m proved farms, $4 to$15 per acre 


AT MURRAY'S LAND OFFICE Do you know that$15 to$25 cash will make the first 
r cent interest. This is an opportunity 
his is the cheapest land in Minn., and now is the time to buy and 





Phieh will not last lo 





ent on 40 acres of excellent railroad land within easy reach of station? Balance 
mg: as this land is soing. fast. Prices only $2.50 to 
ouble money. A. RAY. Local N. P. B. Lavd 4gt., Wadena, Minn. 

























Northern Pacific Railroad. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, timetables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARuTon, Aast. Genl. Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison 8t., 
Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 

B. N. Austin, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

A. L. Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

G. R. Frito, Genl. Kastern Agt., 319 Broadwa , New York. 

F. H. Fogarty. Genl. Agt., 2108. Clark 8t.. Chicago, Ill. 

T. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 688 Market street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

A.D. Epa@ar. Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Tuosy, Genl. Agt., Butte City, Mont. 

R. A. Eva, Genl. Ast., Duluth, Minn. 

H. 8winrorp, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg. Man. 

A. TINLinG, General Agent, 925 Pacific avenue, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

I. A. NaDBAU, Gen). Agt., Seattle, Wash. 

F. D Gress, Geni. Agt., Spokane, Wasb. 

F. OC. Jackson, Asst. Gen. Agt., West Superior, Wis. 

a. 

F. 

E 
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J.G. Born, Gen. Agt., Wallace, Idaho 
C.E Srowns, Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 
F. MCNwI.u, Ticket Agt , 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 
CO. M. Winter, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 
E. Dowavan, City Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 
J.C. Rosinson, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 
E. H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
‘ Newsecin, Commercial Agent, 15 State 8t., Boston, 
ass. 
J.B. Wickrry, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. E. Bevcousr, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


F. A. Gross, 15 State street, Boston, Mass. 

J. H. Rogers, Jr., 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa 

L. L. BILLINGSLEA, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taos. Henry, 128 St. James street, Montreal, Canada. 

Wma.G Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jno. E. TURNER, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

. A. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

. KH. Nown, 108 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

. VANDERBILT. 508 W. Locust street, Des Moines. lowa 

. J. Farry, Room 32 Carew Bla’g, 5th and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

. N Rosriysow. 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. G. Lemmon, 210 South Clark St . Chicago, Ill. 

W. F. Mursnon, 319 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Cuas. B. Jounson, General Office, 8t. Paul, Minn. 

F. O'NeILu, Portiand, Ore. 

E. L. RAYBURW. Portiand,Ore. 

Geo. W. MoCaskey, Butte, Mont. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 
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MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE CoO., 


~—JOBBERS OF + 


Hardware, Iron, Steel, 


Guns, Sporting Goods 


AIND BICYCLES. 


/ 


‘ Fall and Winter Hardware 


lete with 


‘Our stock is comp 
Your orders solicited. 


j 


You will find 
our Zenith lines 
unequaled. 








~~ 





DULUTH, MINN. 
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Largest line in the Northwest. 





GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


109 Germania Life Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 





CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brightor. Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paintsand White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 





RAILWAY 
MINING 
INTERIOR 
DESE 

Send for Price List. 


JAMES P. ELMER, RatLway SPECIALTIES, 
108 Endicott Arcade, St. PAUL, Minn. 


TELEPHONES. 








Exclusive agents for these 
brands for Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana. 


See that Brand ? 
OVERSHOES 
and BOOTS. 


None better. 


* 





See that Brand? 
LUMBER MEN’S 
OVERSHOES. 
Best made. Special prices. | 


15 per cent discount. 





Our list prices same as any 


standard make. 








RUBBER 
bs : 
On pps 








Illustrated Price List sent 


on application. 















Rubber Boots and Shoes. 


WE REMIND YOU! 


— ee 


ef 


98-100-102 E. Seventh St., _ 





See that Brand? 
SECOND-GRADE 
OVERSHOES and BOOTS. 


Equal to any. 12 and 15 per cent discount. 





Freight paid to all points on 
railroad and steamboat 
lines east of the western 
boundry of Montana. 


See that Brand? 
THIRD-GRADE 
OVERSHOES. 
Cheap but good. 15-12 & 12 perct, discount. 








JAMES SUYDAM, Manager. 


ST. PAUL. 
































$4.50 per acre. 




















